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LETTER I. 


Mr. Eprror, 


Tue Editor of the Poems of Thomas 
Little, and of the Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
the biographer of Sheridan, Lord Byron, and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the writer of Verses 
Sentimental, Amatory, Satirical, has appeared 
at last ina new character—that of a Traveller 
in search of a Religion. From his former 
writings I had inferred that he was a person 
of a somewhat sceptical turn, little disposed 
to bow to authority, fond of novelty, bold and 
adventurous in his speculations, the enemy of 
all restraints upon the actions or speech of 
men, the advocate of universal liberty—I had _ 
almost said of universal licentiousness. In the 
present work we behold him the devoted ad- 
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mirer and eulogist of antiquity, the uncom- 
promising asserter of the duty of implicit 
faith, the vilifier of human reason and its 
conclusions, and the vehement denouncer of 
its arrogant attempts to intrude within the 
precincts of sacred truth. While I was pe- 
rusing the book, I was sometimes inclined to 
doubt the evidence of my senses. ‘To find 
the scoffing wit, who had indulged on all oc- 
casions in the utmost freedom of thought and 
language, transformed into a declaimer against 
the presumptuous spirit of private judgment 
was, indeed, passing strange. 

It seems, however, that he did not at once 
cast off his old habits. ‘Though he now con- 
demns the exercise of private judgment, as 
presumptuous and sinful, he resolved to be 
guided by his own judgment in the choice of 
areligion. Born of Roman Catholic parents, 
he was bred up in the profession of their faith ; 
but he was not satisfied to receive his religion 
on their authority alone; he wished it also 
to rest on the conviction of his understand- 


ing. He entered, therefore, upon an investi- 
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gation of the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
and the result of the investigation was to con- 
firm him in the belief of their truth. In 
tracing the steps by which he arrived at this 
conclusion, we shall, perhaps, be induced to 
think either that he retained a secret bias in 
favour of the tenets with which his mind was 
early imbued; or that his former literary pur- 
suits have not qualified him for the task of 
estimating the force of evidence. 

He’ finds, for instance, among the writings 
of those who are called the Apostolic Fathers, 
an epistle purporting to be addressed by the 
Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, on 
the subject of a schism which had broken out 
in the latter; but generally ascribed to Cle- 
ment, one of the fellow-labourers of St. Paul, 
and said to be either the immediate successor of 
St. Peter in the see of Rome, or the third bishop 
after him. These are the facts; from which a 
common reasoner would infer that the apostles 
appointed overseers or bishops to preserve the 
purity of doctrine, and to maintain godly dis- 

1 Tom. I. p. 15. 
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cipline in the churches which they founded,— 
that a friendly intercourse was kept up be- 
tween the Christian churches planted in dif- 
ferent parts of the world—and that they were 
accustomed to ask and to receive counsel from 
each other in cases of difficulty. But our 
Traveller, being an uncommon reasoner, eli- 
cits from these facts satisfactory proof that the 
jurisdiction of the see of Peter was, even in 
that early age, fully acknowledged ; and that 
Clement was a pope—an actual pope—of course 
invested with all the attributes which popes in 
later times have assumed to themselves, and 
exacting from all the churches in Christendom 
implicit obedience to his decrees. In draw- 
ing this conclusion, our author seems freely 
to have exercised that faculty which, however 
essential to a poet, is but a sorry qualification 
for an inquirer after religious truth. 

This, however, is not the only acknowledg- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the see of Peter 
which our Traveller discovers in the first 
century. Ignatius *, the immediate successor 


1<P. 46. 
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of St. Peter in the see of Antioch—and in that 
respect, at least, on an equality with Clement, 
the pope—the actual pope—of Rome—addressed 
an epistle to the Church trie tpoxabnrar év 
réry ywpiov Pwyaiwy, that is, if the passage 
is not corrupt, to the Church which presides 
in a place of the Roman region; but according 
to the free interpretation given by our Travel- 
ler in his text, to the Church which presides 
over the whole Christian world. He can, as we 
shall see hereafter, when it suits his purpose, 
contend stoutly for a strict adherence to the 
literal meaning of words; it appears that he 
can also, when it suits his purpose, deviate 
widely from it. 

But we proceed to higher matter—to the 
test of the true disciple of the Church of 
Rome—the doctrine of transubstantiation '. 
The same Ignatius, speaking of the Docete, 
who held that Christ was a man in appearance 
only, not in reality, says, They stay away 
Srom the Eucharist and from Prayer, because 


1 Pp. 17. Ad Smyrnzos, § 17. 
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they will not acknowledge the Eucharist to be 
the flesh of our Saviour, that flesh which suf- 
fered for our sins. On this passage our author 
thus comments :—‘* Now when it is consi- 
dered that the leading doctrine of the Docete 
was, that the body assumed by Christ was but 
apparent, there cannot be a doubt that the 
particular opinion of the orthodox, to which 
they opposed themselves, was that which held 
the presence of Christ’s body in the eucharist 
to be real. It is evident that a figurative or 
unsubstantial presence, such as Protestants 
maintain, would in no degree have offended 
their anti-corporeal notions; but, on the con- 
trary, indeed, would have fallen in with that 
wholly spiritual view of Christ’s nature which 
had brought those heretics to deny the pos- 
sibility of his incarnation.” ‘Truly our Tra- 
veller arrives at extraordinary conclusions. A 
Jigurative presence of Christ’s body in the 
Eucharist would not, he affirms, have offended 
the anti-corporeal notions of the Docete. 
What, when we say that Christ’s body is figu- 
ratively present in the Eucharist, do not the 
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very words imply the reality of his body? 
You tell us, the Docete would say, that the 
bread in the Eucharist is the representation 
of Christ’s body; but we deny that he had a 
body; by participating in the rite we shall 
virtually yield the very point in dispute. Our — 
Traveller candidly admits that, but for the 
reference to the Docete, the precise opinion 
of Ignatius, on the subject of the Eucharist, 
might have been doubtful; whether that re- 
ference proves him to have been a believer in 
the corporal presence, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 

But there is no end of our inquirer’s dis- 
coveries in the apostolic age. After the mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, his followers carefully 
collected the few bones which the wild beasts 
had spared, and having deposited them in a 
box or coffin, carried them to Antioch, where 
the faithful observed an annual solemnity in 
memory of his martyrdom. Here’ then, we 


are told, is a proof that the practice of vene- 


¥ oP. 20. 


#. 
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rating the relics of saints, as it at present 
exists in the Church of Rome, can be traced 
back to the first century. Let us compare 
the premises with the conclusion. The friends _ 
of Ignatius deposited in a coffin his bones, 
which they had carefully collected on the spot, 
and respecting the identity of which they 
could not be mistaken; ergo, they sanctioned 
the practice of establishing depéts of relics, in 
which are exhibited to the gaping and cre- 
dulous multitude pieces of the true cross, 
thorns tinged with the blood which flowed 
from the temples of our blessed Lord, the leg 
of one saint, the tooth of another. ‘The 
Christians of Antioch met annually at the 
tomb of Ignatius and performed a religious 
service, in order to perpetuate the memory 
of his martyrdom and to animate their own 
courage in times when their religious profes- 
sion exposed them to constant danger: ergo, 
they sanctioned the doctrine that, by making 
pilgrimages to the shrines of saints, and vene- 
rating their pretended relics, the pilgrims can 


procure a remission of the pains of purgatory. 
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A custom reasonable in itself, and especially 
adapted to the circumstances of the early 
Christians, is abused to the purposes of the 
grossest superstition; and by the legerdemain 
of our Traveller, the abuse is substituted for 
the lawful use. 

The’ same Ignatius exhorted the churches 
to which he addressed his epistles, to hold fast 
by the traditions of the Apostles ; thus, accord- 
ing to our Traveller, ‘sanctioning that two- 
fold rule of faith, the unwritten as well as the 
written Word, which, by all good Protestants, 
is repudiated as one of the falsest of the false 
doctrines of popery.” Here, again, I cannot 
sufficiently admire the close connexion be- 
tween his premises and his conclusion. Igna- 
tius enjoined the churches to hold fast by the 
traditions of the Apostles ; ergo, he enjoined 
them to hold fast by the doctrines, in support 
of which the Church of Rome appeals to un- 
written tradition. Good Protestants certainly 


reject those doctrines; but do they, therefore, 
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slight the holy father’s exhortation? On the 
contrary, their language is, “‘show us an apos- 
tolic tradition, and we promise to hold fast by 
it; we pride ourselves on holding fast by the 
tradition of the apostles—by the rule of faith 
delivered by them to the churches which they 
founded, and contained in Scripture.” 

From Ignatius our inquirer proceeds to 
wander in a sort of drowsy reverie (I quote 
his own words)! through the inspired fancies, 
as they were thought at the time, of the pious 
Hermas, whom he quietly assumes, as if a 
doubt had never existed on the subject, to be. 
the Hermas mentioned by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans. It is not unworthy 
of remark, that he puts forth as an authority 
on points of doctrine, a work which he himself 
compares to a fairy tale. In this work, how- 
ever, he finds the following passage*: “ Zhe 


first thing we have to do, is to observe the com- 


Ay Ds. 29- 
2 P.29. Our Traveller here indulges in great laxity both of 
quotation and interpretation. The passage is in Similitude V. 


section 3. 
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mandments of God. If, afterwards, man wishes 
to add thereunto any good work, (aliquid bont 
in the Latin,) such as fasting, he will receive. 
the greater recompence (majorem dignitatem, in 
the Latin.)” ‘ Here,” our Traveller ex- 
claims, “ We have satisfaction to God by good 
works.” Where? Fastingis called a good work; 
and when practised in a spirit of humility, 
as a mean to a moral end, it certainly is a 
good work, acceptable in the sight of God 
through the merits of Christ, and, therefore, 
having the promise of a recompence. But 
where does Hermas say, that a man by fasting 
can make satisfaction to God? With this 
specimen of the hardihood with which our 
Traveller jumps to a conclusion, I shall close 
my present Letter. 3 

He has discovered a pope, relics of saints, 
apostolical traditions, a corporal Eucharist, 
and satisfaction to God by good works—all in 
the first century. Of the last two, I find no 
trace whatever; with respect to the first three, 
I find a bishop, not in the modern acceptation 
of the word, a Pope of Rome; I find that the 
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bones of Ignatius were collected and depo- 
sited in a coffin, not exhibited to the people 
as objects of veneration; I find mention of 
apostolic traditions, but have yet to learn that 
the Romish traditions are apostolic. 
lam, 
Mr. Editor, 


Your obedient servant, 


PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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Mr. EpirTor, 


In my former Letter I accompanied the Irish 
Gentleman in his travels through the Apos- 
tolic age. I shall now proceed to consider the 
discoveries which he has made in the second 
century of Christianity. He found a real 
corporal presence in the epistles of Ignatius ; 
but he finds actual transubstantiation in the 
following passage, extracted from the first 
Apology of Justin Martyr :— 

‘“¢ Nor ’ do we take these gifts (in the Ku- 
charist) as common bread, and common drink ; 


but as Jesus Christ, our Saviour, made man 


1 Pp. 28. Apol. p. 98. A. 
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by the word of God, took flesh and blood for 
our salvation, so in the same manner we have 
been taught that the food which has been 
blessed by prayer, and by which our blood 
and flesh, in the change, are nourished, 2s the 
flesh and blood of that Jesus incarnate.” Here, 
says our inquirer, is a belief in the change of 
the elements, in actual transubstantiation; and 
this on the part of a saint so illustrious as St. _ 
Justin! The Benedictine editors have dis- 
cussed the passage at considerable length in 
their Preliminary Dissertations, and have 
stated their reasons for concluding from it 
that Justin recognized the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Our inquirer assigns no rea- 
son; but he prints certain words in italics, on 
which he appears to rely for the proof of his 
assertion. Justin says that the Christians did 
not take the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
as common bread and common drink ; certainly 
not: they took them as consecrated bread and 
consecrated drink. "The President of the As- 
sembly had pronounced a thanksgiving over 


them. Is our Traveller ignorant that the 
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word xowvdv is used to express that which is 
profane or secular, in opposition to dyiov, that 
which is sacred, dedicated to the purposes of 
religion? or, does he calculate upon the ig- 
norance of his readers, and hope, by the use 
of italics, to persuade them that Justin in- 
tended to refer to a change, not in the cha- 
racter, but in the substance of the bread and 
wine? He must choose between these alter- 
natives. 

But what are we to say to the words, by the 
change ? (xara perafsodAnv in the Greek.) Do 
they not imply an actual change in the ele- 
ments? Let us consider the context, as given 
in our inquirer’s translation:—‘ The food 
which has been blessed by prayer, and by 
which our blood and flesh, 7m the change, are 
nourished, zs the flesh and blood of that Jesus 
Incarnate.” In what change? In the change 
into the actual flesh and blood of Christ, will 
be the reply. _ But was this change necessary 
in order to render the bread and wine fit 
nourishment for our flesh and blood ? 


We may sometimes judge of the correct- 
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: ness of an interpretation by the consequences 
to which it leads. Let us apply this test to 
the passage in question, and inquire what will 
be the result, if we understand by the words 
kara petafsoAjv, a change in the elements. 
We shall then make Justin say, that as Christ, 
our Saviour, being the Divine Aédyoe, took 
flesh and blood for our salvation, so we are 
taught that the food which has been blessed 
by prayer, and by which our flesh and blood 
are nourished, is, by transubstantiation, the 
flesh and blood of that Jesus Incarnate. Did 
Justin here intend to compare the manner in 
which the Divine Adyoe was made flesh and 
blood, with the manner in which the bread 
and wine, in the eucharist, are made, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
flesh and blood of Christ? If so, must we 
not infer that in the Incarnation the Godhead 
was converted into flesh? So’ sensible was 
Bellarmine of the inconvenient consequences 


which must flow from interpreting card pera- 


1 See Grabe’s Note on the passage in Justin. 
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Bornv of a change in the elements, that he 
referred Justin’s remark respecting the nou- 
rishment of our flesh and blood to the bread 
and wine before the prayer of consecration 
was pronounced. 

My own opinion is, that the words xara 
jeeraoAnv refer to the process by which the 
bread and wine are converted into nutriment 
for the human body '; and that Justin’s com- 
parison means no more than that, as Chris- 
tians believe Christ to have taken flesh and 
blood, so they believe the food in the euchar- 
ist to be his flesh and blood,—a Roman Ca- 
tholic will say, in substance; I think, symbo- 
lically, inasmuch as Justin affirms that our 
flesh and blood are nourished by this food. 
The passage is obscure; as the Roman Ca- 
tholics find in it the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, so the Lutherans find in it that of 


consubstantiation ; and, in my opinion, with 


1 Or, as Mr. Chevallier, in his recent Translation of the 
Epistles of Clement, &c., has well rendered the passage, “ by 
the conversion of which (into our bodily substance), our blood 


and flesh are nourished.” 
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greater show of reason. But what is the 
course which a fair and honest inquirer pur- 
sues when he meets with obscure passages in 
the writings of the fathers? Does he produce 
them as decisive of the author’s opinions on 
controverted points of doctrine? Does he 
not rather ascertain whether the writer in 
other parts of his works has not expressed 
himself in terms which contain no ambiguity; 
and then, by comparing that which is obscure 
with that which is clear, extract a consistent 
meaning? ‘This, however, is not the course 
pursued by our Traveller. He finds a pas- 
sage—such, for instance, as that of Justin 
now under discussion—and, fastening upon 
a single expression, exclaims, “‘ Here is proof 
that Justin believed in a change of the ele- 
ments in the eucharist—in actual transubstan- 
tiation.” He takes no notice of other pas- 
sages, In which Justin says, * that Christ en- 
joined us to eat the bread in remembrance of 


his having taken upon him our body, and to 


APs 2965s 260, A. 
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drink the cup in remembrance of his blood— 
and that Christians * commemorate the passion 
of Christ in the memorial of their dry and li- : 
quid food. ‘This is the fallacy which pervades 
all our ‘Traveller’s reasonings; the artful de- 
vice by which he constrains all the fathers to 
speak the language of the Romish Church. 
He carefully culls from their writings pas- 
sages which appear to lend support to his own 
opinion, as carefully suppressing every pas- 
sage of an opposite tendency; and then passes 
off this partial selection as a fair and impar- 
tial representation of all that the fathers have 
said on the particular subject which he is dis- 
cussing. 

Thus he quotes two passages from Irenzeus 
as conclusive evidence of that Father’s belief 
in a real corporal presence ; leaving his read- 
ers to suppose either that these passages con- 
tain all that Irenzeus has said on the subject; 
or, that if other passages occur, they convey 


precisely the same meaning. The first pas- 


1 P, 345, A. 
ey 2 
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sage, according to our ‘Traveller’s interpreta~ 
tion, stands thus: ‘*‘ How’ can these heretics 
(those who denied that Christ was the Son of 
God) prove that the bread over which the 
words of thanksgiving have been pronounced 
2s the body of their Lord, and the cup his 
blood, while they do not admit that he is the 
Sen, that is, the Word of the Creator of the 
world?” Here, according to our inquirer, 
Irenzeus maintains the real corporal presence 
of Christ’s body and blood in the eucharist, 
and pronounces it a miracle such as could 
not be supposed to exist without admitting 
the divinity of Him who had instituted it. 
We have already had occasion to admire our 
inquirer’s hardihood of assertion, but he here 
surpasses himself; never did the Pope, in the 
plenitude of his power, demand a more im- 
plicit faith than he requires from his readers. 


Who were the heretics in question’? ‘They 


1 Pp. 33. 
2 Our Traveller rarely condescends to give a reference. 
The passage is in Book iv. chap. 34, and runs thus :—* Alii 


enim (the Marcionites) alterum preeter fabricatorem dicentes 


- 
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who denied that Christ was the Son of God ? 
No; they were heretics who admitted that 
Christ was the Son or Word of the supreme 
God, but affirmed that the universe was not 
created by the supreme God, but by a God 
to whom they gave the title of Demiurge. 
Irenzeus, therefore, tells them that, consist- 
ently with their own principles, they could not 
celebrate the eucharist; since, in celebrating 
it, they offered to the Father bread and wine, 
things created by the Demiurge; and thus 


represented him as desirous to appropriate to 


patrem, ideo que secundum nos creature sunt offerentes ei, 
cupidum alieni ostendunt eum et aliena concupiscentem. 
Qui vero (the Valentinians) ex defectione et ignorantia et 
passione dicunt facta ea que sunt secundum nos, ignorantize 
et passionis et defectionis fructus offerentes, peccant in pa- 
trem suum, contumeliam facientes magis ei quam gratias 
agentes.” Then follows the passage translated by our Tra- 
veller :—“ Quomodo autem constabit iis, eum panem, in quo 
gratiz act sint, corpus esse Domini sui et calicem sangui- 
nem ejus, si non ipsum fabricatoris mundi Filium dicunt, id 
est, Verbum ejus, per quod lignum fructificat, et defluunt 
fontes, et terra dat primum quidem fcenum, post deinde spi- 


cam, deinde plenum triticum in spica.” 
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himself that which belonged to another. What 
now are we to think of our T'raveller’s asser- 
tion—that in this passage Irenzeus pronounces 
the real corporal presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the eucharist a miracle, such 
as could not be supposed to exist without 
admitting the divinity of Him who had insti- 
tuted it? That it is a specimen either of great 
carelessness or of that guod dicere nolo. 

The other passage quoted by our Traveller 
is from the second chapter of the fifth book, and 
he thus translates it :—‘ When * the mingled 
chalice and the broken bread? receive the word 
of God, they become the eucharist of the body 
and blood of Christ, by which the substance 
of our flesh is increased and strengthened. 
How, then, can they pretend that this flesh 
is not susceptible of eternal life*, which is 
nourished by the body and blood of the Lord, 


1, P5338. 

2 Grabe reads, factus, not fractus : in the Greek, preserved 
by Joannes Damascenus, we find 6 yeyovwe dorog. 

3 In the Latin, “donationis Dei, qui (1. qua) est vita 


eeterna.’” 
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and is his member?” Our Traveller here 
wishes us to believe that the words, become 
the eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, 
were used by Ireneus as equivalent to become 
the actual body and blood of Christ. But if 
Irenezus believed in the transubstantiation of 
the elements, why use the circuitous expres- 
sion, the eucharist of the body and blood of 
Christ? He adds, that our flesh is nourished 
by the body and blood of Christ, and is his 
member. In what sense does he call our flesh 
a member of Christ? In a literal, or in a 
figurative sense? Surely in the latter; why, 
then, are we not also to interpret what he 
says respecting the body and blood of the 
Lord figuratively? If these are the strongest 
proofs which can be brought from his writings 
of his belief in transubstantiation, he is a sorry 
voucher for the doctrine. 

But * Irenzeus was not merely a believer in 
transubstantiation; he believed also in the 


sacrifice of the mass; in other words, he be- 


bad BY -F 
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lieved that the priest, when he celebrates the 
eucharist, actually offers Christ; for this is 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrifice 
of the mass. Let us turn now to the passages 
from which our Traveller draws this infer- 
ence. ‘* Likewise? He (Christ) declared the 
cup to be his blood, and taught the new obla- 
tion of the New Testament, which oblation 
the Church, receiving from the apostles, offers 
to God over all the earth.” Again’; there- 
fore, the offering of the Church, which the 
Lord directed to be made over all the world, 
was deemed a pure sacrifice before God, and 


received by Him.” Is there one word in 


1 L. iv. c. xxxli. ‘* Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ed 
creaturd que est secundum nos, suum sanguinem confessus 
est; et Novi Testamenti novam docuit oblationem, quam 
Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens in universo mundo offert 
Deo,’ &c. Why does our Traveller, in his translation, pass 
over the words in italics? Is it because the argument of 
Irenzus against the heretics turned upon the fact, that the 
wine in the cup was a part of that creation which they denied, 
but he asserted, to be the work of the Supreme God, and, 
consequently, had undergone no substantial change ? 


2 L. 4. c. 34. 
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either of these passages to justify the notion 
that Christ is actually offered in the eucharist? 
It is called the oblation of the New Testa- 
ment, and is said to be accounted a pure sa- 
crifice before God ; being, in fact, a religious 
rite commemorative of a sacrifice, and there- 
fore, by a common metonymy, itself called a 
sacrifice. Our Traveller, in confirmation of 
this interpretation of the words of Irenzus, 
refers to the dialogue of Justin Martyr with 
Trypho, not to any particular passage, but to 
the Dialogue generally. So general a refer- 
ence implies that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the work. He must, therefore, be aware 
that one of the arguments most strenuously 
urged by Trypho against Christianity is, that 
it abolishes the ritual law of Moses, and is, 
therefore, at variance with those passages of 
the Old Testament which declare the whole 
Mosaic law to be of perpetual obligation. 
How does Justin reply to this argument? 
*¢ You misinterpret,” he says, “the passages 
which you quote. ‘The sacrificial ordinances 


of the law were appointed in condescension 
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to the blindness of the understandings and 
the hardness of the hearts of your forefathers. 
They had a spiritual meaning, and were de- 
signed to prepare the way for a new dispen- 
sation, under which only spiritual sacrifices 
would be offered. Christians, far from abro- 
gating, fulfil the law. ‘They accomplish its 
real, that is, its spiritual purpose.” When 
such was Justin’s view of the nature even of 
the Mosaic sacrifices, is it credible that, in 
applying the word @voia to the eucharist, he 
meant to say that Christ was actually offered 
by the priest in that rite ? 

We have seen that our traveller discovered 
in the Epistle of the Church of Rome to that 
of Corinth, usually styled the Epistle of 
Clement, an admission of the Papal Primacy 
even in the apostolic age. He’ now finds in 
the writings of Irenzeus a passage which fur- 
nishes him with matter of unbounded triumph 
over those whom he elegantly denominates the 
full-fledged followers of Protestantism. ‘That 


aE OO: 
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Father calls the Church of Rome “the greatest, 
and most ancient, and most illustrious (omni- 
bus cognite) Church, founded by the glorious 
Apostles Peter and Paul’;” and adds, that 
‘to this Church, on account of its superior 
headship, (propter potentiorem principalita- 
tem), every other Church must have recourse, 
that is, the faithful of all countries.” Not- 
withstanding our Traveller’s vehement de- 
nunciations against the right of private judg- 
ment, I must here venture to exercise it, and 
to demur to the authority of Irenzus, when 
he calls the Church of Rome the most ancient 
of Churches, if the epithet is to be literally 


\ 

1L. 111. c. 3. Ina note, our Traveller says that the title of 
Sovereign Pontiff (so he translates Summus Pontifex) is given 
to the Bishop of Rome by Tertullian. He might have added 
the title of Episcopus Episcoporum. But both titles ake 
given in a tone of contemptuous irony; they prove that, 
even then, the Bishops of Rome had put forth extravagan' 
pretensions; not that those pretensions were recognized by, 
others. Bingham has shewn that the title Summus Pontifex | 
was given to other Bishops as well as to the Bishop of \ 
Rome. They were, in fact, the chief-priests in their re- \ 


spective Churches. 
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understood; for in point of time at least the 
Church of Jerusalem, to mention no other, 
had the precedence. I exercise the right 
with the less scruple, because I find that 
Irenzus himself exercised it in opposition to 
the decrees of the bishop of that very Church 
to which he ascribes a pre-eminence of power. 
Kusebius* has preserved a letter, addressed 
by him to Victor, Bishop of Rome, who, with 
an arrogance truly papal, had launched a 
sentence of excommunication against the 
Churches which differed from him respecting 
the time of celebrating Easter. The good 
Bishop of Lyons, far from thinking all 
Churches bound to comply with the practice 
of the Romish Church in this respect, ex- 
pressly tells us that Polycarp, who sojourned 
some time at Rome during the Bishopric of 
Anicetus, would not comply with it. Iam 
sorry to check our Traveller’s exultation 
over the full-fledged followers of Protestantism ; 
but the appeal of Irenzeus to the practice of 


1 Hist. Eccl. L. 5: ¢. 24. 
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Polycarp proves that the potentior principali- 
tas, which he recognized in the Church of 
Rome, was something different from the ab- 
solute dominion over the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of. the universal Church claimed in 
later times, by the Pope, as the successor of 
St. Peter. Hey’, whom our Traveller fre- 
quently quotes, and once at least misquotes, 
has correctly stated the distinction. “Though 
the Popes, in the day of their greatness, as- 
sumed unbounded authority, yet, in the early 
times of Christianity, they had only that pre- 
cedence which naturally arose from Rome being 
the seat of empire.” 

It is, however, on the subject of unwritten 
tradition that our ‘Traveller appeals’, with the 
greatest confidence, to the testimony of Ire- 
neus. In a letter, addressed by that Father 
to a heretic named Florinus, of which Euse- 
bius ° has preserved a part, he states that he 
had frequently heard Polycarp, who had -been 
a disciple of St. John, relate his conversation 


1 Book iv., Art. xxxvii., sec. 2. 2 P. 34. 


> Histe-Hecl; Lz 5. ¢: 20: 
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with that evangelist, and others who had seen 
the Lord. Irenzeus adds that he had recorded 
these things, not on paper, but on his heart, 
and that he continually ruminated upon them 
through the grace of God. Here, exclaims 
our Traveller, is a proof of the value which 
Irenzus attached to the unwritten tradition of 
the Catholic Church. But does not Irenzeus 
further state that all the things which Poly- 
carp related concerning the miracles and doc- 
trine of our Lord, he related agreeable to the 
Scriptures? (amhyyeAXe wavta obugwva raic 
yoapaic). Irenzus appealed to the tradition 
preserved in the Churches founded by the 
apostles, which was agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures. Lirgo, we are bound to receive the 
tradition of the Church of Rome, which is 
not agreeable to the Scriptures. If the reader 
wishes to know what was the apostolic tra- 
dition to which Irenzus* appealed, he will 
find it stated in the second chapter of the 


1 Treneus calls it, Vetus Traditio, Vetus Apostolorum 


Traditio. 
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first book, and again in the fourth chapter 
of the third book. It was the rule of faith 
to which the convert professed his assent at 
baptism; and Irenzeus’ expressly says that 
he who adheres to the rule of truth which he 
received and professed in baptism, will ac- 
knowledge the names, the words, the parables, 
contained in Scripture, and will reject the 
blasphemous hypothesis of the heretics. 
Irenzeus had to contend with heretics, who 
either rejected altogether the Scriptures re- 
ceived by the Church, or put upon them most 
extravagant and fanciful interpretations. He 
could not, therefore, conduct the controversy 
by an appeal to Scripture. He was compelled 
to appeal to the tradition preserved in the 
apostolic Churches; to the rule of faith taught, 
and tothe interpretations of Scripture received 


in them; but far from opposing unwritten to 


1Qvrw O& Kai 6 roy Kavova THe ddnOsiac dk} év 
eauT@ KaTéxwY, dy Ova TOU Bamrioparoc EiAnge, TA pev 
ik TMV yoapuy dvdpara, Kal Tac NéEetc, Kal TAG TapaBo- 
Ade emtyvocsrar, rHY O& BAdodnpoy brd0eow TadbTHny 


(f. avrwov) ob« émtyydoerat.—L. 1. c. 1. sub fine. 
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written tradition, or alleging the former as the 
authority for one set of doctrines, and the 
latter for another, he regarded them as bear- 
ing concurrent testimony to the same truths. 
The only resemblance between the apostolic 
tradition to which he appealed, and the tra- 
dition which is the subject of controversy be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and England, 
lies in the name. 

At length, however, we have arrived at two 
practices of modern Roman Catholics, which 
are distinctly mentioned by Tertullian—the 
practice of making the sign of the cross, and 
that of praying for the dead. If our inquirer 
asks, why Protestants have relinquished prac- 
tices, in support of which the authority of so 
high an antiquity can be pleaded; I answer, . 
with respect to the former, by asking in turn, 
why the Meal, which closed the religious 
meetings of the early Christians, and was so 
expressive of the lively affection subsisting 
among them, why the Agape fell into disuse ? 
In process of time, through the decay of piety 


among the professors of Christianity, it was 
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abused and made subservient to the purposes 

. of licentiousness. In like manner, the prac- 
tice of making the sign of the cross, by which 
the first Christians were enabled to recognise 
each other among the heathens by whom they 
were surrounded, when the world became 
Christian, ceased to answer its original pur- 
pose; and, having been perverted to super- 
stitious ends, was discontinued by Protes- 
tants. 

With respect to prayers for the dead, ‘Ter- 
tullian* held the opinion, that the saints will 
reign on earth, in the New Jerusalem, for the 
space of one thousand years ; and that, during 
that space, their resurrection will be gradu- 
ally accomplished, as they are to rise sooner 
or later according to their different merits. 
The souls of the wicked remain in a state of 
suffering, apud inferos, till the general judg- 
ment, then to be reunited to their bodies, 
and consigned to endless misery. The 


souls of the martyrs alone are not de- 


1 Adv. Marcionem, I. 111. c. 24. 
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tained in this intermediate state, but pass at 
once to Paradise. Consistently with this opi- + 
nion, Tertullian says that “the wife prays for 
the soul of her deceased husband, and solicits 
refreshment for him (refrigertum, which Ter- 
tullian opposes to supplicium, de Anima, 
ce. ult.) and union with him in the first re- 
surrection, and offers on the anniversaries of 
his death*.” In the other passage referred 
to by our Traveller, in which Tertullian is 
said to trace the practice of praying for the 
dead to apostolic tradition, it is at least doubt- 
ful whether there is any allusion at all to that 
practice. ‘The words are, ‘“* We make obla- 
tions for the dead, for their birth, (not into 
this life, but the next), on their anniversary *.” 
The oblation here mentioned was an oblation, 
not of prayer, but of praise and thanksgiving, 
because the deceased had finished his course 
in the faith and fear of God, and was born 


1 De Monogamia, c. 10. Our Traveller omits the words— 
et in primd resurrectione consortium. P. 43. 
2 QOblationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis, annua die faci- 


mus.—De Corona, c. 3. 
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into the kingdom of heaven. ‘Tertullian is the 
earliest writer who speaks of praying for the 
souls of the dead; and he speaks of the prac- 
tice in connexion with the opinions which he 
entertained on the subject of the Millennium 
—opinions for which he alleges the authority 
of the new prophecy, that is, of the Revelations 
of Montanus. As far, therefore, as his evi- 
dence goes, it traces the practice of praying 
for the dead to Montanism, not to apostolic 
tradition. 

In addition to the practice of making the 
sign of the cross and of praying for the dead, 
our Traveller discovers in Tertullian the ve- 
neration of images. ‘1 With respect to images, 
the use of which, as memorials, was derived 
also by the early Christians from tradition, a 
passing sentence of Tertullian, in which he 
mentions, as though it were of common oc- 
currence, the pictures of Christ upon the 
communion cups, is a sufficient proof that the 


use of images had been at the time he wrote 


1 P, 43. 
pre 
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long prevalent.” In support of this assertion, 
he appeals also to the authority of Clement 
of Alexandria. ‘ The use of images was de- 
rived by the early Christians from tradition.” 
Of what tradition is our Traveller now speak- 
ing? We might have been at a loss for an 
answer, had he not kindly referred us to the 
passage of Clement. In the Pedagogue, 
which, whatever may be its value as a system 
of Christian ethics, is certainly most valuable 
as a record of the customs of Christian anti- 
quity, Clement’, among other points, inquires 
how far the use of seals is allowable to Christ- 
ians. “If,” he says, “all were Christians 
in heart and life as well as in profession, seals 
would be useless : the dishonesty and faithless- 
ness of mankind render them necessary. 
Christians, therefore, may use them; but they 
must not imitate the heathen practice of en- 
graving upon them instruments of war, which 
are ill suited to the peaceful character of the 


Gospel; or indecent figures, or idolatrous 


1 Pedagog. 1. 3.¢. xi. p. 287. Ed. Potter. 
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symbols. The engraving on their seals must 
be of a Christian character,—a ship sailing 
with a prosperous breeze, to denote the pas- 
sage of the Christian over the stormy sea of 
life to the haven of heaven; a fish, which, by 
reminding him of the element in which he 
was baptized, may remind him of his baptismal 
vow. In like manner as the gentiles repre- 
sented on their drinking cups the figures of 
their gods, stories borrowed from the heathen 
mythology, &c., the Christians engraved on 
their cups the figure of the good Shepherd, 
bearing the lost sheep on his shoulder,” &e. 
The tradition, then, to which our Traveller 
appeals in the present instance, is not apos- 
tolic, but pagan, tradition—a tradition to 
which the Romish Church has been said, in 
other instances, to be largely indebted. ‘The 
early Christians derived from their heathen 
ancestors the fashion of ornamenting their 
cups and seals with figures and devices; but, 
instead of using heathen, they used Christian 


emblems. Lrgo, concludes our Traveller, 
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they venerated images. Having now ac- 

companied him through the second century 

of Christianity, I shall close this letter. 
lam, 


PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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Mr. EpriTor, 


Havine shown that the Romish tenets and 
practices which our Traveller has discovered 
in the first two centuries, with the exception 
of two—the practice of making the sign of 
the cross, and that of praying for the dead— 
exist only in his own imagination, and not in 
the writings of the Fathers, to whose authority 
he appeals, I might decline altogether the task 
of examining the selections which he has made 
from the works of the Fathers of the third and 
fourth centuries. A doctrine, of which no 
notice whatever can be found prior to the third 
century, cannot be regarded as a part of the 


apostolic tradition. ‘The most important, or 
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rather the essential links of the chain are want- 
ing,—those which connect it immediately with 
the chosen and inspired interpreters of the mind 
of Christ. Feeling, however, that partiality 

for Cyprian which our Traveller ascribes to 
all good Protestants, and seeing him also sum- 
moned to bear testimony to certain Romish 
tenets, I could not refrain from inquiring how 
it happened that he, whom I had always con- 
sidered a steady ally of the Protestant cause, 
was now ranged on the side of its enemies ; 
and I proceed to present you with the result 
of my inquiries. 

Cyprian ' says, that, if we turn to the source 
of Divine tradition, error (in the original, 
human error, error humanus) ceases. Our 
Traveller quotes this passage as a testimony 
in behalf of unwritten tradition. Had he ex- 
tended his quotation, he would have found, 
that it was a testimony in favor of written 


tradition. For Cyprian proceeds—* This the 


1 Our Traveller refers, page 51, to Epistle Ixiii.; but the 
Epistle from which the quotation is made is numbered Ixxiv. 


in the editions both of Pamelius and Fell. 
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priests of God ought to do in the present in- 
stance, (in deciding on the validity of here- 
tical baptism,) observing the Divine precepts; 
so that if the truth has been shaken in any 
respect, we may recur to the source—to the 
Lord and to the Gospel—and to the apostolie 
tradition; and thus the reason of our pro- 
cedure may thence take its rise, whence the 
succession and source arose. ‘ For it has been 


19 99 


delivered to us, &c. Then follow quota- 
tions from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the first Epistle of Peter. According to Cy- 
prian, therefore, the tradition of the apostles 
was contained in their written epistles. 

Our Traveller? next quotes Cyprian in sup- 
port of the primacy of the successors of St. 


Peter. The quotation is from the tract De 


1 “ Quod et nunc facere oportet Dei sacerdotes precepta 
divina servantes, ut si in aliquo nutaverit et vacillaverit 
veritas, ad originem Dominicam et Evangelicam, et Apos- 
tolicam traditionem revertamur ; et inde surgat actis nostri 
ratio unde et ordo et origo surrexit. Traditum est enim 
nobis quod si unus Deus et Christus unus, &c.” From Eph. 
iv. 5. 


a Os. 
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Unitate Ecclesiz, and is as follows:—‘% Ne- 
vertheless, that he (Christ) might clearly 
establish unity, he formed one See, and by his 
authority fixed the origin of the same unity, 
by beginning from one. ‘The other apostles 
were accordingly, like Peter, invested with 
an equal participation of honour and power ; 
but the beginning is built on unity. The 
Primacy is given to Peter, that there might be 
exhibited one Church of Christ, and one See.” 
Here I must ask our Traveller, whether he 
knows that this is one of the passages of Cy- 
prian which the Roman Catholics were long 
since charged by James, the learned keeper 
of the Bodleian Library, with corrupting. 
If he does not, I refer him to James’s work, 
or to the notes on the passage in Jrell’s edi- 
tion. If he does, I am at a loss for terms 
with which adequately to describe the disin- 
genuousness of his proceeding. ‘The passage, 
as it stands in all the best manuscripts, and 
all the early editions, is as follows:—‘ Never- 
theless, that he might clearly establish unity, 
he, by his own authority, fixed the origin of 
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the same unity, so that it might begin from 
one. The other apostles were that which 
Peter was—invested with equal participation 
of honour and power. But the beginning 
proceeds from unity, in order that the Church 
may be manifested to be one’.” The one 
See and the primacy of Peter have vanished. 
This, however, is not the only passage in 
which Cyprian bears testimony to the primacy 
of the successors of Peter. According to our 
Traveller’, Cyprian, when asked to name the 
centre from which the light of the Catholic 
Church radiates, pointed to Rome, to the 
chair of Peter, and the principal Church (as 
he says emphatically), whence the sacerdotal 
unity tookits rise. I have already expressed 
my admiration of the fertility of our Tra- 
veller’s imagination. By the aid of this fa- 


culty he makes Cyprian answer a question 


1 “ Tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis ejusdem ori- 
ginem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc 
erant utique et ceteri Apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari con- 
sortio praediti et honoris et potestatis ; sed exordium ab uni- 
tate proficiscitur, ut ecclesia una monstretur.”’ 


2 Pp. 47. 
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which was never put. The passages which 
he has thus connected, are taken from dif- 
ferent and wholly distinct works. Cyprian 
affirms, in the tract De Unitate Ecclesie, 
that the Church, “imbued with the light of 
the Lord, sends forth her rays over the whole 
earth’:” and, in an Epistle? to Cornelius, 
Bishop of Rome, he says, that certain heretics 
who had been excommunicated by the Bi- 
shops of Africa had dared to sail to Rome, to 
the chair of Peter, to the principal Church, 
whence the sacerdotal unity took its rise. 
But does Cyprian acquiesce in this appeal to 
the chair of Peter? Does he admit that the 
Bishop of Rome possessed any jurisdiction in 
the case? On the contrary, he says, that all 
the Bishops had agreed in the sentence—that 
it was fair and just that the cause should be 
heard where the crime was committed—that 
a certain portion of the flock is allotted to each 


Shepherd, which he is to guide and govern, 


1 “ Eeclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum radios 
suos porrigit.”” J have adopted our Traveller’s translation. 


2 Epistle lix.in Fell’s edition, lv. in that of Pamelius. 
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being accountable to God for his conduct. 
His language here is precisely the same as 
that which he used at the Council of Car- 
thage*: “ Every Bishop,” he then said, “has 
full power of action, and can neither judge 
nor be judged by another. Let us all await 
the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
alone possesses the power both of committing 
to us the administration of the Church, and of 
judging of our conduct.” We have only to 
recollect the part which Cyprian took respect- 
ing the re-baptization of heretics in opposition 


to Stephen, Bishop of Rome; and to read the 


1 “ Neque enim quisquam nostrum episcopum se episco- 
porum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi neces- 
sitatem collegas suos adigit : quando habeat omnis episcopus, 
pro licentia libertatis et potestatis sue, arbitrium proprium : 
tamque judicari ab alio non possit, quam nec ipse potest 
judicare ; sed expectemus universi judicium Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, qui unus et solus habet potestatem et przpo- 
nendi nos in ecclesia suze gubernatione et de actu nostro 
judicandi.” This language little accords with the supposi- 
tion that Cyprian recognised the supreme jurisdiction of the 


Bishop of Rome. 
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letters which he wrote on that question, par- 
ticularly that’ to Pompeius, Bishop of Sabrata, 
from which our ‘Traveller made his quota- 
tion respecting the authority of tradition, and 
in which Cyprian charges Stephen with main- 
taining the cause of the heretics against the 
Church of God—with writing that which was 
arrogant, irrelevant, contradictory, ignorant, 
and incautious ;—we have only to do this in 
order to form a just estimate of our ‘Traveller’s 
hardihood in appealing to the authority of 
Cyprian in support of papal supremacy. Cy- 
prian calls the Church of Rome the principal 
Church, and the source of sacerdotal unity, in 
the same sense in which Irenzus attributes to 
it amore powerful pre-eminence ; not because 
Peter transmitted to his successors any supe- 
riority over other Bishops, but because the 
Bishop of Rome presided in the metropolis of 
the world. 


If, however, Cyprian is not a good voucher 


1 Ep. Ixxiv. 
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for papal supremacy, he is for the doctrine of 
satisfaction to God by penitential works. He 
says, that “the Lord must be invoked, must 
be appeased by our satisfaction’. Before 
him let the soul bow down; to him let our 
sorrow make satisfaction?,” &c. But what 
was the occasion on which Cyprian used these 
expressions? Inthe Decian persecution many 
had apostatized from Christianity, who, when 
the persecution ceased, sued for re-admission 
into the Church. Cyprian thought that their 
prayer had been granted with too great faci- 
lity—that they had been re-admitted before 
they had given sufficient proof of the sincerity 
of their repentance. He contended, that by 
this mistaken lenity, a snare was laid in the 
way of the offenders. ‘They were induced to 
think that their crime was forgiven—that their 
consciences might be at ease—that all further 
deprecation of the Divine wrath, all further 

1 P. 53. “ Dominus orandus est; Dominus nostra satis- 
factione placandus est.”—De Lapsis. 


2 « Tili (Deo) se anima prosternat: illi mestitia satis- 


faciat.’’—Ibid. 
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expression of sorrow and contrition, was un- 
necessary. He warned them, therefore, 
against indulging in a false security because 
they were restored to the communion of the 
Church. *They must make their peace, not 
with man, but with God; they must satisfy 
Him of the sincerity of their repentance. Cy- 
prian lays great stress on penitential acts, lest 
men should be betrayed into the mischievous 
persuasion that restoration to the communion 
of the Church can be obtained on easy terms. 
But he says nothing from which it can be 
inferred that he ascribed to such acts any 
intrinsic efficacy; he requires them as evi- 
dences of that inward humiliation and sor- 
row which God accepts through the merits of 
Christ. Our Traveller, ina note’, complains 
that the doctrine of Roman Catholics on this 
point is misrepresented; does he mean to 


affirm that the representation of it given in 


1 How does our Traveller reconcile this with the Romish 
notions of the absolving power of the Church? 
2 Pp. 54. 
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the passage quoted from Bossuet is that which 
is generally received by Roman Catholics? _ 

Lastly, our Traveller quotes Cyprian as an 
authority for the imvocation of saints; but 
when we examine the passage’, we find that 
it contains nothing more than an exhortation 
to mutual prayer and mutual affection; and a 
suggestion that whether Cyprian or Corne- 
lius should first be summoned out of this 
world, there should be no cessation of prayer 
to God for their brethren and _ sisters. 
It implies, perhaps, a belief on the part 
of Cyprian, that the members of: Christ’s 
Church triumphant in heaven pray for their 
brethren militant in earth; but not a word is 


said which implies that we ought to invoke their 


1 P. 58. Our Traveller refers to the tract De Habitu Virgi- 
num; but the passage is in the 60th or 57th Epistle. ‘‘ Memores 
nostri invicem simus, concordes atque unanimes, utrobique 
(which our Traveller ingeniously paraphrases, in this world 
and in the next,) pro nobis semper oremus, pressuras et an- 
gustias mutua caritate relevemus. Et quis istinc nostrim 
prior divine dignationis celeritate preecesserit, perseveret 
apud Dominum nostra dilectio, pro fratribus et sororibus 


nostris apud misericordiam Patris non cesset oratio.” 


E 
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prayers. The reader may now judge with 
what correctness the authority of Cyprian is 
alleged in support of Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion—of papal supremacy—of the Romish 
doctrine of satisfaction to God by penitential 
works,—and of the invocation of saints. 

The mention of the invocation of saints re- 
minds our ‘Traveller that, in his rapid journey 
through the first four centuries, he has over- 
looked one most conspicuous object of Romish 
worship. We know how large a share the 
Virgin possesses of the devotions, public and 
private, of Roman Catholics. If she is not 
raised above the Father and the Son, she is, 
in this respect, placed at least on an equality 
with them; yet our Traveller reaches his 
eighth chapter before he even notices her. 
He now, however, informs us that the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, within the due bounds to 
which all rational Catholics would confine tt, 
formed a part of the devotions of Christians 
from the very first ages of the Church. His 
proofs of this assertion are, it is true, not only 


scanty, but of a suspicious character: two 
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references to apocryphal Gospels—those of 
the Infancy of Jesus andof the Birth of Mary— 
and a passage from Irenzeus. Of the former 
two authorities, I shall leave him in undis- 
turbed possession. ‘The Romish Church may 
appeal to them: the Catholic Church has re- 
jected them. But on the passage of Irenzeus 
I shall offer a remark. Inthe second century, 
says our ‘Traveller, we find Irenzus, the 
great light of that age, attributing such power 
to the intercession of the Virgin with God, as 
to suppose her the advocate in heaven for the 
fallen mother of mankind, Eve. The following 
is the passage, as the Latin translator has ren- 
dered it, on which our Traveller grounds his 
assertion :—‘‘et sicut illa (Eva) seducta est, ut 
effugeret Deum, sic hee suasa est obedire 
Deo, uti Virginis Eve Virgo Maria fieret 
advocata’.” In my last letter, I observed, 
that the heretics, against whom Irenzus was 
writing, denied that the Creator of this world, 
who gave the law, was the supreme God who 
gave the Gospel. In order to confute this 
IL. vc. 19. 
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absurd notion, Irenzeus refers to the solicitude 
which the writers of the New Testament have 
displayed to keep its close connexion with the 
Old constantly in view. Why did St. Luke 
trace back our Saviour’s genealogy to Adam, 
if the Demiurge, who placed Adam in para- 
dise, was not the same God who sent Christ 
on earth? Why did St. Paul call Adam the 
type of Christ? In order to render the 
connexion perfect, it was appointed that, as 
the disobedience of one virgin* (according to 
Irenzeus, Eve was a virgin when she ate the 
forbidden fruit) was the cause of death, so the 
obedience of another virgin (when Mary re- 
plied to the angel, “ Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word,”) should be the cause of salvation to the 


human race. *As Eve was seduced by the 


1 « Et quemadmodum astrictum est morti genus humanum 
per Virginem, salvatur per Virginem.” 

2 <¢ Quemadmodum enim illa (Eva) pec angelicum ser- 
monem seducta est, ut effugeret Deum, pravaricata verbum 
ejus: ita et hec (Maria) per angelicum sermonem evangeli- 
zata est, ut portaret Deum, obediens ejus verbo.” 


“ 
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speech of the (evil) angel, so that she fled 
from the face of God after she had disobeyed 
His word; so Mary received the glad tidings 
through the speech of the angel, that she 
should bear God (in her womb), being obe- 
dient to his word. We now see in what sense 
Irenzeus called Mary the advocate of Eve, 
viz. because the Saviour of mankind was born 
of her. Our Traveller, in order to make us 
suppose that Irenzeus used the word advocate 
in the sense of intercessor, has dexterously 
inserted two words (in heaven ), of which there 
is no trace in the Latin. 

Our Traveller speaks of the bounds within 
which all rational Catholics confine the wor- 
ship of the Virgin. But for this remark, I 
should have been at a loss to account for his 
introduction of a passage from Epiphanius’, 
which may, perhaps, be in accordance with 
the opinions of rational Catholics respecting 
the honour due to the Virgin; but certainly 


contains the severest condemnation of the 


hn. 69. 
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worship actually paid to her, in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, at the present day. 

Our Traveller seems to be conscious of 
the weakness of his attempt to establish the 
high antiquity of the invocation of the Virgin, 
and, like a skilful advocate, determines to 
make up in confidence of language what he 
wants in cogency of proof. ' He boldly affirms, 
that, on looking back from the point which he 
has reached in his inquiries, he finds himself 
forced to confess, that the popery of the nine- 
teenth differs in no respect from the Christ- 
ianity of the third and fourth centuries; and 
that if St. Ambrose and St. Basil could rise to 
life and open their eyes in the town of Carlow, 
they would find in the person of Dr. Doyle, 
not only an Irishman whose acquaintance 
even they might be proud to make, but a fel- 
low Catholic, every iota of whose creed would 
be found to correspond exactly with their 
own. An interview between two Bishops, 


luminaries of the Eastern and Western 


16P3 71. 
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Churches in the fourth century, and the most 
distinguished Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
nineteenth, for the purpose of comparing their 
respective creeds, could not fail to present 
a scene full of interest and edification. I 
doubt, indeed, whether the recognition of the 
supreme jurisdiction of the Roman _ pontiff 
would be found to form an article in the creed, 
either of the Bishop of Caesarea, or of Milan; 
though the zeal and success with which the 
former propagated the monastic life eventually 
contributed, in no small degree, to reduce all 
Christendom beneath the papal yoke. But if 
from a comparison of creeds they should pro- 
ceed to a comparison of the events of their re- 
spective lives, the great Ambrose * would be 
at once surprised and delighted to find some 
striking features of resemblance between 
himself and the illustrious fellow Catholic 
whose acquaintance he had made. He would 
find that he had been introduced to one who, 


' The reader is referred to the masterly sketch of the 


Life of Ambrose in the 27th chapter of Gibbon’s History. 
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like himself, had not confined his labours 
within the circle of his spiritual functions, but 
had mingled successfully in worldly polities; 
to one who, like himself, could, even while 
he was inculcating respectful submission to 
authority, add fresh fuel to the flame of dis- 
content; and while he appeared to dissuade 
his followers from resisting the law, could 
suggest to them the mode by which it might 
be most effectually resisted. 

If the epithet meagre is applicable to the 
chapter on the worship of the Virgin, it ap- 
plies still more strictly to that on Purgatory 
and Auricular Confession. Our Traveller, 
indeed, admits’ that they are rather implied 
than mentioned in the writings of the early 
fathers. With respect to the former, he con- 
tents himself with quoting from Dr. Hey’? a 
passage, which he erroneously ascribes to 
Paley, to the effect that the human mind is 
disposed readily to acquiesce in the notion of 


a state of temporary punishment after death, 


BEN ep fr 2 Art. xxii. Sect. 2. 
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for the purpose of purifying the soul from its 
moral pollutions, and rendering it acceptable 
toGod. * With respect to the latter, he contents 
himself with a sneer at the apostles of the re- 
formation, who, by getting rid of confession, 
penitential fasting, &c., seem to have thought 
of little else than consulting the comfort of the 
sinner, and rendering his road to salvation 
short and easy. 

It would be too much to expect from our 
Traveller that he should take the trouble of 
acquainting himself with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. Had he done so, he 
would have known that in the Commination 
Service, the Church, far from sanctioning any 
relaxation of discipline, expresses its anxiety 
for the restoration of the godly practice of the 
primitive Church; according to which, no- 
torious sinners were required to perform 
public penance at the beginning of Lent. A 


part of this penance was the exomologesis ”, or 


ve 
2 The exomologesis was not required of all the members of 


the congregation, as private confession now is of all the mem- 
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public confession of sin. But in process of 
time, in condescension to the false pride of 
man, which would not brook the humiliation 
of a public confession before the congregation, 
private confession to the priest was substituted 
in its room; nor were the clergy unwilling to 
assent to a change which could not fail to in- 
crease their power over the laity. The in- 
troduction of auricular confession was itself a 
proof of the decline of piety in the Church, 
and a corruption of the godly discipline of 
primitive times; the apostles of the reforma- 
tion, therefore, did well in getting rid of the 
practice. 

Unable to produce out of the writings of 
the early fathers any passage in support of 
auricular confession, our Traveller calls to his 
aid his sure ally—the faculty of Imagination. 


He* draws an interesting picture of a certain 


Father O?H. 


, to whom, ‘in the docility 


bers of the Romish Church; but only of those who had, by 
the commission of some great offence, subjected themselves 
to ecclesiastical censures. 


the) ie fF 
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of his undoubting days,” he used to make the 
free and full confession of his own faults. In 
another part of his work he has drawn the 
picture of the protestant Rector of Bally- 
mudragget—in every respect a contrast to 
that of the venerable confessor—with the view 
of persuading his readers that the two por- 
traits are accurate representations of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant priesthood in 
general. We, too, might turn painters: we 
need not task our imagination; we have only 
to trace upon our canvass the figures of cer- 
tain sleek monks, and wanton confessors, and 
purple abbots, who have been described by 
Roman Catholic poets. But what will either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant gain by these 
mutual caricatures? The scoffer and the 
infidel will rejoice to find that we are doing 
their work; that we are overturning the in- 
fluence of religion in the minds of men by 
teaching them to ridicule and despise its mi- 
nisters. Perhaps, however, I have mistaken 
our ‘Traveller’s object: he is not in quest of a 


religion,—he is only ambitious of the reputa- 
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tion of a skilful partisan, and anxious, by the 
smartness of his wit, and the liveliness of his 
imagination, to minister to the diseased appe- 
tites, and secure to himself the applause of the 
languid sons and daughters of Fashion, who 
require every day a new excitement, and care 
little at what or at whose expense it is ob- 
tained. 

After dwelling so long upon minor points, 
our Traveller bethinks him that it is time to 
return to more important matters. He has 
reserved ', he says, the doctrine of the Kucha- 
rist for separate consideration. He is satis- 
fied (whether on sufficient grounds the reader 
has been enabled to judge) that Ignatius, Jus- 
tin Martyr, and Ireneus, believed not only 
in the real, corporal presence, but in the mi- 
raculous change of substance after consecra- 
tion. His satisfaction, indeed, is somewhat 
disturbed by discovering that by the fathers 
of the third and fourth centuries, the terms, 


type, figure, symbol, are applied to the con- 


POP, Sl. 
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secrated elements. He quickly, however, 
extricates himself from this difficulty. He 
informs us, on the authority of the great Pas- 
cal, that the consecrated elements are at once 
the body of Christ and the symbol of that 
body ; that the sacrament is at once a sacrifice 
and a commemoration of a sacrifice. The 
fathers might, therefore, without inconsistency, 
apply the terms symbol, figure, &c. to the 
eucharist, while they believed that the body 
of Christ was actually present in it. In one 
part of his work our Traveller characterizes 
Jansenism as the only heresy which has sul- 
lied the purity of the Roman Catholic Church. — 
He must, consequently, reject the opinions 

maintained by Pascal, the ablest champion of 
Jansenism, respecting the freedom of the will 
and the efficacy of Divine grace. If he cannot 
always digest Pascal’s metaphysical subtleties, 
he must not censure me for refusing my assent 
to a proposition which involves a direct con- 
tradiction of terms—the proposition that the 


representation of an object can be the object 
itself. 
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But, proceeds our Traveller, the early fa- ° 
thers, far from considering the eucharist as 
merely typical or symbolical, held it to be the 
accomplishment or reality of what had been 
but typical under the old law. Thus, Cyprian 
says’, that ‘the mystery or sacrament of the 
Lord’s sacrifice was prefigured in the Priest 
| Melchizedek, who brought forth bread and 
wine to Abraham.—To the end, therefore, 
that the blessing which Melchizedek, as we 
read in the Book of Genesis, conferred on 
Abraham might be properly celebrated, an 
image of the sacrifice of Christ preceded it in 
the bringing forth of bread and wine, which 
image the Lord fulfilled by offering bread 
and a cup mixed with wine; and He who is 
the fulness fulfilled the truth of the prefigured 
image.” In order to arrive at the true mean- 
ing of this passage, we must ascertain the 
object which Cyprian had in view. In the 


epistle from which it is taken, he is contend- 


a aes 4 
2 Ep. Ixili. Compare Clem. Alex. Strom, |. 4. pcxxxvil. 


Ed. Pott. 
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ing against the practice of certain ignorant 
brethren, who used water instead of wine in 
the celebration of the eucharist. Not content 
with alleging the words of Institution, which 
might of themselves appear sufficient to decide 
the question, he runs through the Old ‘Testa- 
ment in quest of types of the eucharist. Noah 
was a type of Christ; he planted a vineyard 
and drank of the produce. By drinking wine, 
not water, he expressed the image of our 
Lord’s Passion. In like manner, Melchize- 
dek was a type of Christ; he brought forth 
bread and wine, and thereby prefigured the 
sacrament of the Lord’s sacrifice. In short, 
in every passage of the Old Testament which 
can be construed to have reference to Christ, 
and in which wine is mentioned, Cyprian 
finds the eucharist prefigured; as he finds 
baptism in all the passages in which water 
only is mentioned. Let us now examine our 
Traveller’s inference from this passage. The 
bread and wine offered by Melchizedek to 


Abraham, according to Cyprian, prefigured 
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the eucharist; but a figure is a figure of some- 
thing real ; therefore, the eucharist is not the 
figure of the body and blood of Christ, but 
the real body and blood. Surely our Tra- 
veller is either himself labouring under a 
strange confusion of ideas, or is endeavouring 
to bewilder the minds of his readers, and to 
persuade them that when the action of Mel- 
chizedek is called the type or figure of the 
eucharist, and the consecrated elements in 
the eucharist are called the type or figure of 
Christ’s body and blood, the words type and 
Jigure are in both cases used in precisely the 
same sense. The action of Melchizedek was 
prophetic of the institution of the eucharist; 
it prefigured a real rite, and in that sense is 
called by Cyprian a type or figure. The bread 
and wine in the eucharist prefigure nothing ; 
they represent the body and blood of Christ, 
and in that sense are called by Protestants a 
type or figure. Inasmuch as it is a sacred rite, 
the eucharist is real, and might, therefore, be 


prefigured by an antecedent action. In- 
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asmuch as it commemorates Christ’s Passion, 
or represents his body and blood, it is a 
Jigure'. 

Our Traveller, as is his custom, concludes 
the tenth chapter with a sweeping assertion. 
The truth is, he says, that the use of the 


1 Our Traveller himself observes, that he discovered in 
some writers of the third century the use of such expressions, 
in speaking of the eucharist, as type, antitype, figure, &c. If 
the eucharist was at once a type and antitype, it could only 
be so with reference to different objects; for instance, a type | 
with reference to Christ’s sacrifice ; an antitype with reference 
to the action of Melchizedek. I do not, however, remember 
to have seen the word antitype applied to the eucharist by 
the early Fathers. 

I have retained this note: though I now find that it was 
written under a misconception of our Traveller’s meaning. 
His main object in the tenth chapter is to show that the 
eucharist was considered by the Fathers, not as a type, but 
as the accomplishment of a type, i. e. according to the theolo- 
gical use of the word in the present day—an antitype. I 
inferred, therefore, that our Traveller used the word antitype 
in this sense. I now perceive that he used it in the sense in 
which ayriruza is used in Heb. ix. 24. that is, in the sense 
of figure or type. In this sense the word antitype is applied 
to the eucharist, in the Second Fragment of Irenzus, pro- 


duced by Pfaff. See Suicer, v. dyrirumoy. 


F 
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words, type, figure, sign, &c., as applied to 
the eucharist, is to be found neither in the 
Scriptures, nor in any of the pure Christian 
writers of the first two centuries. I believe 
that Clement of Alexandria is usually num- 
bered among the Christian writers of the se- 
cond century, and I find in him the following 
expression: ‘Scripture has called wine a 
mystic symbol of the holy blood’.” Perhaps 
Clement was not, in our ‘l'raveller’s estima- 
tion, a pure Christian writer: or perhaps he 
accommodated his language to the secret dis- 
cipline, to which the Romish writers always 
flee, as to their last refuge in cases of diffi- 
culty. But the consideration of this import- 
ant subject, the Disciplina Arcani, must be 
reserved for a future letter. I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude the present without noticing 


our Traveller’s bold attempt to bring forward 


1 Mvorukdy dpa ovpBodrov » yeapr atiparog ayiouv 
oivoy wydpaceyv. Pcedagog. 1. 2. clxxxiv. 9. Ed. Potter. 
2 Our Traveller says, that Clement, when speaking of 


the Gnosis, breathes all the spirit of Gnosticism. P. 267. 
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Origen as a witness in favour of the real, cor- 
poral presence. If any thing is certain, it is 
that Origen acknowledged only a spiritual 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. 
Iam, &c. 
PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


I coME now to the consideration of the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani, to which, as I observed in my 
last letter, the Roman Catholic writers flee as 
to their last refuge in cases of difficulty. * Ac- 
cording to our ‘Traveller, a broad line of dis- 
tinction was drawn in the early Church, be- 
tween the baptized and the unbaptized. The 
latter were carefully excluded from all know- 
ledge of those more recondite and awful doc- 
trines of the faith, in which the wisdom of God 
in a mystery lies concealed. The chief object 
of this secrecy was to guard from the profaning 


seofts of the infidel such doctrines as the ear 


1 ¢. xi. 
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of faith was alone worthy to listen to; and 
the authority alleged for its adoption was no 
less sacred a one than the injunction of Christ 
himself—Place not holy things before dogs, nor 
pearls before swine. Respecting the precise 
time when the discipline of the Secret was 
first introduced into the Church, the Roman 
Catholic writers differ among themselves. Its’ 
commencement has been dated as low down 
as the fourth century. Our Traveller thinks 
that the principle was acted upon in the 
Christian Church from the very beginning ; 
though the rule was not strictly enforced till 
about the close of the second century. To 
the influence of this discipline are to be traced 
the restraint and ambiguity which are observ- 
able in the language of some of the Fathers 
respecting the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Eucharist. 

Such is our Traveller’s account of the 
Disciplina Arcani; let us now examine the 
foundations on which it rests. It cannot be 
doubted that the Christian teachers, whose 


office it was to prepare the heathen converts 
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for admission to baptism, proceeded gradually 
from the simpler and more practical to the 
sublimer and more mysterious truths of the 
Gospel.. They did not plunge at once into 
all the subtle and difficult questions which are 
involved in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation. The catechumen’ was taught 
that he must renounce the false gods who had 
hitherto been the objects of his worship ; and 
together with them, all the sinful habits and 
practices in which he had indulged. He was 
instructed in the several articles of the creed; 
and after he had given proof of his proficiency 
in Christian knowledge, and of the stedfast- 
ness of his purpose to lead a Christian life, he 
was admitted to baptism. After baptism, he 
was further prepared for admission to the 
eucharist, by instruction in the nature and 
design of that sacrament. If, then, by the 
Disciplina Arcani nothing more is meant, 
than that the more recondite articles of the 


Christian faith were not proposed to the con- 


1 See Origen ady. Celsum, |. 3. p. 120.—Ed. Spencer. 
18 
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vert until he had been thoroughly grounded 
in its first rudiments and simpler truths, I not 
only admit that such a discipline did exist, but 
say further, that it must have existed from 
the very foundation of the visible Church. 
This is the process of education in every 
branch of secular learning; and must be the 
process of education in religion, as far as it 
depends on human skill and exertion. Let 
me’, however, observe, that the information 
which we now possess respecting the mode in 
which the catechumen was prepared for ad- 
mission to baptism and to the eucharist, is 
principally derived from the Fathers who 
flourished subsequently to the third century ; 
when the lust of power had begun to infect 
the Church, and it was deemed expedient to 
elevate the importance of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter in the estimation of the laity, by throw- 
ing a veil of mystery around the doctrines 


which the clergy were commissioned to preach, 


1 The reader is requested to consult the 5th chapter of 


the 10th book of Bingham’s Christian Antiquities. 
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and the sacraments which they were commis- 
sioned to administer. 

But the Roman Catholics, when they speak 
of a Disciplina Arcani, mean something very 
different from the gradual initiation of the 
catechumen in the truths of the Gospel which 
I have now described. ‘They mean a Disci- 
pline, or policy, which induced the early Fa- 
thers not only in their catechetical instruc- 
tions, but also in works intended for the use 
of Christians in general, uniformly to suppress 
all mention of some articles of faith, and to 
use with respect to others an obscure and 
ambiguous language. Of such a discipline, I 
confidently affirm, that no trace can be found 
in the writings of the early Fathers. 

The earliest writer to whom our Traveller 
_ refers in support of the Roman Catholic no- 
tion of the Disciplina Arcani, is Clement of 
Alexandria. It becomes, therefore, especially 
important to ascertain what ground there is 
for thus appealing to his authority. ' At the 


1 T refer the reader to Dr. Neander’s work on the Gnostic 


system, p. 28. 
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time of the promulgation of the Gospel, the 
interpreters of the Old Testament among the 
Jews might be divided into two classes—into 
those who adhered strictly to the letter, and 
those who regarded the letter merely as a veil, 
under which was concealed a sublime and spi- 
ritual meaning, the object of the researches 
of the enlightened and heavenly-minded in- 
quirer. The author of the epistle* ascribed 
to Barnabas, who was a convert from Judaism, 
and had probably belonged to the latter class, 
alludes to this spiritual or mystical system of 
interpretation under the title of yvworc. Cle- 
ment gives the same title yvwoe to that 
knowledge, which, according to him, consti- 
tuted the distinction between the perfect 
Christian—the true Gnostic, and the common 


Believer*. The following is his account of 


1 Tidéyet 7 yvworc, wadere, are the words with which the 
author of this epistle introduces a mystical interpretation of 
the passage in the Old Testament. Sect. 6. ed. Cot. quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1. 5. pcLxxx11l. 36. 

2 Strom. |. 1. cccxxur. 18 ed. Potter. cocxx111. 23. 1. 6. 


DCCLXXI. 15. peccvi. 25. 
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its origin. Christ did not communicate all 
knowledge to all indiscriminately, but re- 
served certain truths for the ears of those 
whom he knew to be capable of receiving 
them, and of being conformed to them. 
These truths, therefore, he communicated to 
the apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul, 
who were not to commit them to writing, but 
to deliver them orally to such as they deemed 
worthy. Among other passages of the New 
Testament in which Clement finds allusions 
to this high and mysterious knowledge, suited 
only to the perfect Christian’, he quotes Col. 
19) 10 1225 2631272,:and-1" Cor. eae 
the text produced by our ‘Traveller. He 
says’, that neither the prophets nor the Sa- 
viour himself announced the Divine mysteries 
so as to be clearly comprehended by every 
one, but spake in parables ; which will be un- 
derstood by those who adhere to the interpre- 


tation of Scripture according to the ecclesias- 


.1 Strom. ]. 5. pcLxxx11. 23. peLxxxv. 31. 


2 Strom. 1. 6. pcccr. 44. peccit. 1). 
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tical rule; and that rule is, the harmony of 
the Law and the Prophets with the Testament 
or Covenant delivered by the Lord during his 
presence on earth. | 

When, however, we proceed to inquire 
what were the mysterious truths which had 
been thus transmitted by unwritten tradition, 
and were unfit for the ear of the common be- 
liever, we shall find that they were not any 
of the great doctrines which constitute the 
objects of a Christian faith. Clement himself 
says’, that some had been erased from his 
memory ; an admission not very favourable to 
the sufficiency of oral tradition for the custody 
of Divine truth, and wholly incompatible with 
the supposition that the truths in question 
were articles of faith. They consisted of pre- 
cepts for forming the character of the true 
Gnostic, and rules for attaining to the mys- 
tical interpretation of Scripture and pene- 
trating into its hidden and spiritual meaning. 
The distinction between Clement’s Gnostic 

1 Toddd O8, ed olda, mapepponcer Hpac xpdvov whee 


aypaguc Ovareoévra. Strom. 1. 1, cccxxtv. 17. 
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and the common believer was, not that differ- 
ent Scriptures were placed in their hands, or 
different doctrines proposed for their belief, 
but that the Gnostic interpreted the Scrip- 
tures in a more spiritual sense, and discovered 
in the doctrines hidden meanings not discern- 
ible by the vulgar eye. It may be asked, 
whether this very account of Clement’s opi- 
nions respecting the origin of the yvwore does 
not, at least, prove that he set a higher value 
upon oral tradition than upon the Scriptures. 
I answer in the negative. Clement affirms’, 
that they who are aiming at excellence will 
continue their search after truth until they 
have obtained proof of all that they believe 
from the Scriptures themselves. ‘The common 
believer’ only tastes the Scriptures; the 
Gnostic penetrates into their hidden sense ; 
he brings proof respecting the Scriptures from 
the Scriptures, and thus rests his belief on the 
word of the Lord, which is the only de- 


MW Stroma les 7DCcerxx xix. 11. 


2 Strom. !..7. peccxcl. 12. 
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monstration. This demonstration! Clement 
couples with the Gnosis. Like all the early 
Fathers, Clement? asserts the unity of the 
apostolic tradition; and opposes * the tradition 
which is in agreement with the Divinely-in- 
spired Scriptures to human doctrines. 

The foregoing observations are the result 
of a careful * comparison of all the passages 
in Clement’s writings relating to the yvwore, 
the mysterious knowledge which constituted 
the distinction between the perfect Christian 
and the common believer. His writings lend 
no countenance whatever to the Roman Ca- 
tholic notion of the Disciplina Arcani—the 
notion that, from motives of policy, the early 
Fathers used an ambiguous, and even an in- 

1‘H yvioic TE Kai » TIC &K THY ypadHy papTrupiac 
évapyne amddeéuc. Dcccxcv. 10. 

2-pep. 8. 5 peecxevs. EI: 

4 A similar comparison of the various passages in Origen’s 
work against Celsus, in which he speaks of the more excellent _ 
wisdom which the perfect Christian alone comprehends, will 
lead to a similar conclusion. See especially his answer to 


the charge of Celsus that the Christian was a secret doctrine. 
are 
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consistent language, in speaking of some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
But is not our Traveller himself somewhat 
inconsistent in appealing to the authority of 
Clement on this subject? I have already 
observed, that in a subsequent part of his 
work, he charges Clement with speaking of 
the Gnosis in language which breathes all the 
spirit of the Gnostic sects. If this is so, as 
the secret discipline described by Clement 
relates entirely to the acquisition of the 
Gnosis, its origin is to be sought in Gnostic, 
not in Apostolic tradition. But we are hap- 
pily able to account for the traces of Gnostic 
language which may occur in the Stromata of 
Clement without any impeachment of his 
orthodoxy. His design was not merely to 
give a correct description of the Gnosis, but 
also, to expose the erroneous representation 
given of it by the self-styled Gnostics. In 
doing this, he uses their expressions, but uses 
them in a sense agreeable to the apostolic 


tradition, 


In order to persuade Christians to have 
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recourse to the authority of the Church of 
Rome, as the sole depositary and infallible 
interpreter of Catholic doctrine, it has been a 
favourite artifice of the Romish divines—an 
artifice long since exposed by Bishop Bull— 
to represent the language of the early Fathers 
on some of the most important articles of faith 
as unsound, or at least as questionable. 
Petau and Huet have accused them of speak- 
ing the language of Arianism. ' Our Travel- 
ler acquits them of heterodoxy ; but imputes 
to them a wary policy, not altogether con- 
sistent with that Christian boldness and godly 
sincerity which we have been accustomed to 
admire in the first preachers of the Gospel. 
They were, it seems, purposely ambiguous 
and obscure. For instance’, they were re- 
served in speaking of the ‘Trinity, for fear of 

1 P, 109. 

2 P.107. Our Traveller brings forward no proof of this 
assertion, unless his remark respecting the readiness of the 
heretics to found a charge of Polytheism on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, is to be considered as a proof. Where does 


he find the facetious question which he puts into the mouth 


of his Sabellian ? 
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drawing upon themselves the imputation of 
Polytheism. J have more than once ex- 
pressed my admiration of the discoveries 
made by our Traveller. The early Fathers 
were fearful lest the Gentiles should impute 
to them Polytheitsm. Was then Polytheism 
so heinous an offence in the eyes of a 
Gentile? The crime imputed to the Christ- 
ians by the Pagans was not Polytheism, 
but Atheism. Having no visible object of 
worship, they were charged with being alto- 
gether without a God; and no small portion 
of the labour of the early apologists is em- 
ployed in endeavouring to disabuse the minds 
of their adversaries on this point. ‘The very 
statement of the Christian faith which Justin 
makes in his Apology, and to which * our 
Traveller alludes, as proclaiming the mystic 
dogma of the Trinity, ismade for the purpose 
of repelling the charge of Atheism. If, in » 
speaking of the second person of the ‘Trinity, 
the early Fathers occasionally used expres- 


1 a@Oeou piv ody we ovK éopéy K. T. & p. 60. c¢. 
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sions which will bear an interpretation favour- 
able to Arianism, it was not from motives of 
policy, or in compliance with any secret dis- 
cipline, or through fear of exposing the mys- 
teries of the Gospel to the scoffs of the Gen- 
tiles or themselves to the charge of Poly- 
theism; but partly because they could not 
speak of the part borne by the Son in con- 
ducting the Gospel economy without using 
terms which imply a certain subordination— 
an inferiority, not of nature, as our ‘Traveller 
aifirms, but of power; and partly because 
they did not feel the necessity of nicely 
weighing their words, which was felt by those 
who wrote after the Arian controversy had 
arisen. Itis controversy that introduces pre- 
cision of language on disputed points, and, to 
borrow the words of Dr. Hey’, brings doc- 
trines into form. If Justin said that Christ- 
ians next after God adored the Word, he said 
so not because he believed the Word to be of 


“1 Art. 1. sect. 4. 
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a nature inferior to God, but because, in dis- 
tinguishing the persons in the Trinity, the 
priority is naturally given to the Father. If 
Tertullian said that there was a time when 
God was not a Father and had nota Son, he 
meant not to deny the existence of the Adyoe 
from eternity in a state of intimate union with 
the Father, though personally distinct; but to 
affirm, that the name Son did not properly 
apply to him until he was sent forth to ex- 
ecute the plan of creation. ‘The opinion of 
the early Fathers was, that the Son placed 
himself in a state of voluntary subordination 
in order to conduct the Gospel economy ; and 
it is when they speak of him with reference 
to this state that they use the terms which 
are said to savour of Arianism. ‘The very 
relation of Father to Son almost compels the 
use of expressions which imply a priority in 
time; as does that of Him who sends to Him 
who is sent, the use of words which imply a 
superiority in power. 


Among his proofs of the influence of the 
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secret discipline on the language of the early 
Fathers *, our Traveller alleges that Cyprian, 
when called upon to stand forth in vindication 
of his religion, ventured no further in his 
public epistle on the occasion than to assert 
the doctrine of the unity of God, leaving the 
Trinity and the mystic sacraments of the 
Church wholly unmentioned. *In another 
place our Traveller calls this epistle a public 
letter to the Proconsul of Africa, meaning, I 
conclude, the letter to Demetrianus, who is 
supposed by many, though, as it appears from 
the epistle itself, erroneously, to have held 
that office. Demetrianus had ascribed the 
frequent wars, and pestilences, and dearths, 
and droughts, with which the Roman empire 
had been visited, to the displeasure of the 
gods, at the refusal of the Christians to pay 
them their due honours. Cyprian replies, 
that those visitations were signs of the dis- 
pleasure of the One True God against the 
heathen for worshipping false gods, and per- 
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secuting the Christians. Our Traveller, who 
seems to regard Cyprian with a feeling nearly 
akin to personal dislike, takes this opportunity 
of sneering at the timidity of character which 
caused him to keep the doctrine of the 
Trinity entirely out of sight. I am disposed 
to attribute his silence on the subject to his 
good sense, which told him that the mention 
of the Trinity on such an occasion would be 
altogether out of place. If our ‘Traveller’s 
representation of the proceeding of the early 
Fathers with respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is correct, nothing more absurd and 
childish can be conceived. According to him ’, 
in the same apology Justin at one time clearly 
states the pure orthodox doctrine respecting 
the eternal generation of the Son; at another, 
for the purpose I suppose of mystifying the 
emperor whom he is addressing, he cautiously 
refrains from asserting the co-eternity of the 
Son; nay, even expressly declares the in- 


feriority of his nature. If we suppose the 


APO, 
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emperor to have given any serious attention 
to Justin’s address, what must have been the 
effect produced upon his mind by these con- 
flicting statements ? He must have concluded, 
either that the Christians did not understand 
their own doctrines; or that, in stating them, 
they purposely had recourse to obscure and 
ambiguous language. In neither case would 
he be induced to entertain a more favourable 
opinion of the cause or of the advocate. In 
judging of the language of the early Fathers 
respecting the second person of the Trinity, 
we should bear in mind, that the error of the 
heretics with whom they had chiefly to con- 
tend, did not, like that of Arius, consist in 
making too great a distinction between the 
Father and the Son, but in making none at 
all; not in dividing the substance, but in con- 
founding the persons. It may therefore have 
happened, that in their anxiety to establish 
the distinction of persons, they sometimes 
used expressions to which an Arian might 
plausibly appeal as favourable to his views. 


But the opinion of an author on any subject 
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is to be collected from the general tenor of 
his reasoning and language, not from casual 
expressions; and J think’ that no man, who 
reads the writings of the Fathers of the second 
and third centuries with an unbiassed mind, 
can fail to come to the conclusion that they 
believed in the divinity both of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit; though of the Holy Spirit 
they speak in more general terms, such as 
they were likely to employ on a subject on 
which no controversy had been raised. 

Our? author admits, that after the Arian 
controversy the doctrine of the ‘Trinity escaped 
from behind the veil suspended over it by the 
secret discipline. It is however certain, from 
the account which has reached us of the 
origin of that controversy, that the divines of 
Alexandria were previously in the habit of 
discussing the mysterious relation of the 
Father to the Son—a fact not easily reconcil- 
able to the existence of that system of secrecy 

1 I do not, however, feel myself bound to defend the per- 


fect orthodoxy of Lactantius. 
2-P; 147. 
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which, according to our Traveller, was en- 
forced as a rule of discipline before the close 
of the second century. 

We come now to the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, to which the Disciplina Arcani is said 
also to have been applied. Our Traveller’s 
proof of the application is somewhat curious. 
He tells us’, “ that this was the very first 
great point of the Christian scheme of re- 
demption which Christians themselves, in the 
presumptuous exercise of their judgment, dared 
to call into question; and that to obviate the 
mischiefs of this heresy (of the Docetz) was 
one of the most anxious objects, as well of our 
Saviour himself, as of those who acted under 
his authority.” Our Traveller’s ingenuity 
will be severely tasked to show the compati- 
bility of this object with a due observance of 
that secret discipline which enjoined either a 
total silence with respect to the doctrine, or 
the use of ambiguous language in speaking 


of it. In consequence, however, of the ne- 
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cessity of combating the heresy of the Docete, 
the early Fathers have perhaps spoken more 
clearly and unreservedly on the Incarnation 
than on any other doctrine; though they did 
not enter into all the subtle questions respect- 
‘ing the union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ, to which the 
errors of Nestorius and Eutyches subsequently 
gave rise. The title of one of Tertullian’s 
tracts is, Concerning the Flesh of Christ, ‘ De 
Carne Christi.” Our Traveller seems indeed 
to have mentioned the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation chiefly for the purpose of introducing 

the remark, that the doctrine of the corporal 
| presence is a necessary consequence from it ; 
or ', as he elsewhere expresses himself, a part 
and parcel of it. He wishes to insinuate, 
that no one can have a true faith in the Incar- 
nation who does not also believe in the cor- 
poral presence; as if the figurative presence 
recognized by Protestants does not equally 
presuppose the reality of Christ’s flesh and 


2oP. 121. 
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blood. But the fallacy of our Traveller’s 
reasoning on this point was exposed in my 
first letter. After briefly noticing the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, he proceeds to the 
Eucharist, and contrives in his desultory re- 
marks upon it to blend together two questions, 
in themselves altogether distinct—whether 
the early Fathers believed in an actual change 
of the elements—in transubstantiation ? and 
whether, if they held that belief, they pur- 
posely concealed it by the use of obscure and 
ambiguous language? The latter is the ques- 
tion with which I am now immediately con- 
cerned. I have already observed, that the 
newly baptized convert was prepared for ad- 
mission to the Kucharist by instruction in the 
nature of that sacrament; and as a participa- 
tion in it constituted the highest privilege to 
which he could attain, we may conclude that, 
if the early Fathers practised concealment 
with respect to any part of the Christian 
system, they would practise it with respect to 
this most important and solemn rite. 


Our Traveller informs us, that they did 
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practise such concealment. Origen’, he says, 
talks mysteriously and vaguely “ of eating 
the offered breads, which are made by prayer 
a certain holy body.” Origen, in the passage 
quoted, is replying to the argument urged by 
Celsus, that men ought to make oblations to 
demons, as the givers of earthly blessings. 
He says, ‘* We (Christians), desirous to please 
the Creator of the universe, eat the breads 
offered with thanksgiving and prayer over the 
things given to us, which breads have become 
through prayer a body, something holy itse/f; 
and rendering holy those who use it with sound 
purpose of mind.” The point which immedi- 
ately engaged Origen’s attention did not render 
it necessary for him to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the eucharist; he contented himself, 


therefore, with referring in general terms to 


1 P, 125. Adv. Celsum, |. 8 p. 399. ed. Spenser. asic d& TH 
Tou mavToc Onpiovpyp EevapecrovyTEc Kai TOE pET’ EVXA- 
ovoTiag Kai Eevyncg Tho émi Toic OoPEiot mpocayomévouc 
aprouc éoSiouey, oHua yevopévove did tiv ebyny, ayy 
Tt kai ayidZoy rove pera Vywve mooVicewe abt xpw- 
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the holy character imparted to the bread, 
which he called a body. Our Traveller wishes 
us to infer that by so calling it, he intended 
to intimate in a covert manner his belief in 
the corporal presence. We may judge of the 
correctness of this inference, by turning to a 
subsequent passage in the same book, where 
he says that “ Christians have a symbol of 
their gratitude to God, the bread called the 
Eucharist *.” If, as I said before, any thing 
is certain, it is that Origen did not be- 
lieve in the corporal presence; he could 
not, therefore, resort to ambiguous language 
in order to conceal a belief which he did not 
entertain. 

‘Cyprian relates”, with an awe that betrays 
his real belief, the miraculous circumstance 
of a warning having been given to some pro- 
faner of the sacrament by a flame bursting 
forth from the box that held the consecrated 


1 gore 0& Kai oUpPoroy Hiv Tig Wpdg TOY OEdv EvXa- 
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bread; and describes the box thus signalized 
as containing the holy thing of the Lord.” 
The story is told by Cyprian in his tract de 
Lapsis, where he is narrating the judgments 
which had fallen upon those who had aposta- 
tized during the Decian persecution. A fe- 
male who had attempted with unworthy hands 
(hands which had sacrificed or burned incense 
to idols) to open the box in which was con- 
tained the holy thing of the Lord (the conse- 
crated elements) was deterred from touching 
it by a flame which rose from the box. Why 
did our Traveller content himself with quot- 
ing this story, and omit all mention of an 
equally miraculous circumstance recorded by 
Cyprian in the very next sentence? A man, 
who was himself contaminated (by sacrificing 
to idols), when the sacrifice (the eucharist) 
was celebrated by the priest, dared secretly 
to receive it together with the rest of the con- 
gregation; but he could neither eat nor touch 
the holy thing of the Lord; he found that he 
held ashes in his hand. Perhaps our Travel- 


ler thought that the reduction of the conse- 
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crated elements to ashes would not tend to 
confirm his readers in the belief of a real cor- 
poral presence. His inference, however, from 
the passage which he does quote is, that Cy- 
prian called the consecrated elements the holy 
thing of the Lord, in compliance with the se- 
cret discipline. Is he not aware that in this 
case at least the secret discipline was wholly 
inapplicable? Cyprian was addressing, not a 
heathen proconsul, but the members of a Chris- 
tian community; addressing them respecting 
the course to be adopted towards men who had 
been admitted to all the privileges of Christian 
communion—among the rest, to a participation 
in the eucharist, but had afterwards, in a time 
of persecution, unhappily fallen away. Both 
the persons addressed, and the persons whose 
conduct gave occasion to the address, were as 
thoroughly instructed as Cyprian himself in 
the true nature of the Eucharist. In such a 
ease there could be no concealment, and con- 
sequently no room for the use of reserved or 


ambiguous language. 
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Our Traveller next quotes a passage from 
Tertullian’s second letter to his wife, the 
design of which was to dissuade her, in case 
she should survive him, from contracting a 
second marriage at all; or, at any rate, from 
contracting one with a Pagan. I give the 
passage according to our translator’s ver- 
sion :—‘* You would, by marrying an infidel, 
thereby fall into this fault, that the Pagans 
would come to the knowledge of our mys- 
teries. Will not your husband know what 
you taste in secret; and if he perceives bread, 
will he not imagine that it is what is so much 
spoken of?” Our Traveller has here dealt 
not quite fairly with his readers. He has 
stopped short in the middle of a sentence; and 
has, in consequence, given the words a mean- 
ing which never entered into Tertullian’s 
mind. ‘Tertullian is pointing out the difficul- 
ties in which a Christian female, who married 
a Pagan husband, involved herself. He sup- 
poses the husband to tolerate (sustinere) her 


performance of her devotional exercises. 
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‘Still’, he says, it is wrong that the Gentiles 
should know what the Christian practices are. 
The alternative is, you either reveal them to 
a Gentile, or by complying with them in se- 
cret you excite his suspicions. Can you with- 
out his knowledge make the sign of the cross 
on your body or your couch, or blow away 
with your breath any thing impure (the steam, 


for instance, issuing from a heathen sacrifice), 


1C.5. “ Sed aliqui sustinent nostra, nec obstrepunt. Hoc 
est igitur delictum quod gentiles nostra (our Traveller trans- 
lates our mysteries) noverunt, quod sub conscientia istorum su- 
mus, quod beneficio eorum est si quid operamur. Non potest 
nescire qui sustinet; aut si celatur, quia non sustinet, time- 
tur.—Latebisne tu, quum lectulum, quum corpusculum 
tuum signas, quum aliquid immundum flatu expuis, quum 
etiam per noctem exsurgis oratum, et non Magize aliquid 
videberis operari? Non sciet maritus quid secreto ante om- 
nem cibum gustes, et si sciverit panem, num illum credet 
esse qui dicitur? et hac ignorans quis qua ratione simplici- 
ter sustinebit, sine gemitu, sine suspicione panis an veneni ?”’ 
Our Traveller’s translation of esse qui dicitur, “ that it is 
what is so much spoken of,’ is an illustrious specimen of 
the strictness with which he adheres to the meaning of the 
Fathers, and of the good faith which he practises towards 


his readers. 
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or rise In the night to pray? and will he not 
suspect that you are performing some magical 
rite? Will he not know what it is that you 
taste in secret before all food? and if he knows 
it to be bread, will he believe it to be that 
bread which it is said to be? or, being igno- 
rant of the reason for which the rite is per- 
formed, will he in all simplicity tolerate the 
practice without a murmur, without a suspi- 
cion whether it is food or poison?” Now that 
the sentence is completed, and the translation 
cleared from our Traveller’s glosses, it as- 
sumes a very different appearance. ‘Tertul- 
lian wished not merely the Eucharist, but all 
Christian rites and practices—that of making 
the sign of the cross, exsufflation, &c.—to be 
concealed from the knowledge of the Gentiles, 


for a reason which he! afterwards assigns ; 


1 “ Sustinent quidem sed ut inculcent (with reference te 
Matth. vii. 6.) ut inludant hujusmodi feeminis, quarum ar- 
cana in periculum quod credunt servant, si forte ledantur 
ipsi: Sustinent quarum dotes, objectione nominis, merce- 
dem silentii faciant, scilicet apud arbitrum speculatorem 
litigaturi. Quod plereque non providentes, aut re excru- 


ciata, aut fide perdita, recesserunt.” 
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lest they should take advantage of the know- 
ledge, and, in moments of displeasure, or 
when they had any object of self-interest in 
view, threaten to denounce their wives, who 
were thus placed entirely in their power. 
For the clearer explication of this passage, it 
may be necessary to observe, that the practice 
of daily communion then prevailed in the 
Church; but as in times of persecution Chris- 
tians could not safely assemble for the pur- 
pose, and at all times circumstances might 
occur to prevent individuals from joining the 
congregation, it was customary to take home 
a portion of the consecrated bread to be tasted 
before all other food. 

Our Traveller has displayed no slight skill 
in extracting from the passage which we have 
been considering a confirmation of his hypo- 
thesis respecting the Disciplina Arcani. But 
his application of another passage from the 
same author affords a still more striking illus- 
tration of his power of compelling words to 
bear any meaning which it suits his purpose 
to give them. The passage is in the first of 
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the two tracts entitled “‘ ad Nationes’.” “A 
faithful concealment,” says Tertullian, “ is 
due to all mysteries from the very nature and 
constitution of them. How much more must 
it be due fo such mysteries as, if they were once 
discovered, could not escape immediate punish- 
ment from the hand of men.” Our Traveller 
would have his readers believe that Tertullian 
is here speaking of the eucharist and other 
Christian mysteries, the discovery of which 
would expose all who were engaged in cele- 
brating them to the fires of persecution. But 
is this so? By nomeans. He is defending 
the Christians against the charges of infanti- 
cide, promiscuous intercourse, &c., of which 
they were said to be guilty in their meetings. 
Whence, he asks, do you obtain the informa- 
tion that these crimes are committed in our 


mysteries? Surely not from the Christians 


1 P. 134. Ab ipsis enim Christianis non opinor : quum vel 
ex forma ac lege omnium mysteriorum silentii fides debeatur, 
quanto magis talium, que prodite non evitarent interim 
humana animadversione praesentaneum supplicium. c. 7. 


Compare the Apology, c. 7. 
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themselves, since the very nature of a mys- 
tery implies an obligation to secrecy on him 
who is initiated; especially if the disclosure 
would expose all who joined in the celebration 
of it to immediate punishment. Who does 
not see that Tertullian is here arguing from 
the premises of his opponents? and _ that, 
when he speaks of mysteries, which if disco- 
vered could not escape punishment, he is not 
speaking of the Christian mysteries as they 
were actually celebrated, but of the criminal 
actions which were falsely said to be commit- 
ted in the celebration of them. 

The reader will now, I think, be satisfied 
that the hypothesis of a Disciplina Arcani, 
which induced the early Fathers purposely to 
resort to ambiguous expressions in speaking 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Eu- 
charist, rests on no solid foundation. ‘They 
spoke with all the clearness and distinctness 
which the circumstances demanded ; and any 
vagueness or inconsistency discoverable in 
their language may be accounted for by the 

H 2 
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fact, that the nice precision in the use of 
terms, which is the fruit of controversy, had. 
not yet been introduced. I purposely abstain 
from examining the proofs of the application 
of the Disciplina Arcani to the Eucharist, 
which our Traveller brings from the Fathers 
of the fourth and following centuries. If the 
object of that discipline was, as he affirms, 
to guard the Christian mysteries from the pro- 
faning scoffs of the heathen, the necessity for 
enforcing it must have gradually decreased as 
the empire became gradually Christian. But 
our Traveller’s appeal is chiefly made to the 
Fathers of the fourth century. ‘This was to 
be expected; for in the fourth century we find 
manifest traces of the operation of that policy 
which the Romish Church afterwards pursued 
with unremitting perseverance and signal suc- 
cess—the policy of establishing the absolute 
dominion of the priesthood over the under- 
standings and consciences of the laity. One, 
and not the least effectual, part of that policy 


was to throw a veil of mystery around every 
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religious act performed by the priest, espe- 
cially around the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

I shall conclude this letter with observing, 
that if the Roman Catholic theory of the 
Disciplina Arcani is well founded, our Tra- 
veller might have spared himself the trouble 
of appealing to the authority of the Fathers. 
Why do we read their writings? Partly, in 
order to ascertain their opinions upon certain 
important points of doctrine. But, say the 
Roman Catholics, this cannot be done; they 
frequently concealed their real sentiments, in 
compliance with the secret discipline of the 
Church. You must come to us in the first in- 
stance to be told what their real sentiments 
were: you may then proceed in safety to the 
perusal of their writings; otherwise you will 
run the hazard of being misled, from your 
inability to distinguish between that which is 
said bond fide, and that which is said for the 
purpose of mystification’—from motives of 


1 Our Traveller, in a note, p. 118, sneers at Whitby for 


adopting in matter-of-fact seriousness that allegorical and 
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policy. No wonder, Mr. Editor, that the 
Roman Catholics lay great stress on the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani. 

I am your obedient servant, 


PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


anagogical mode of interpretation which Clement of Alexan- 


dria and Origen employed to mystify their hearers. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


I OBSERVED in my last Letter, that our Tra- 
veller had contrived to blend together two 
questions in themselves entirely distinct,— 
whether the early Fathers believed in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation? and if they 
did, whether they concealed their belief in 
eompliance with the secret discipline of the 
Church? Having considered the latter ques- 
tion, and shown that the Romish representa- 
tion of the Disciplina Areani, as far as the 
Fathers of the first three centuries are con- 
cerned, is destitute of foundation, I shall now 
proceed to inquire, what were the opinions 


entertained by them respecting the eucharist. 
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It will be necessary, however, previously to 
advert to the passages which the Roman Ca-~ 
tholics produce from Scripture in support of 
their distinguishing doctrine. 

Our Traveller talks of the straits to which 
Protestants are driven in order to escape from 
the plain and literal meaning of our Saviour’s 
words, “this 7s my body, this is my blood.” 
Our answer is, that the Protestant, though 
not the literal, is the plain interpretation of 
the words; the interpretation which will at 
once occur to any man who gives himself leave 
to use his understanding. When Christ called 
himself the bread which came down from Hea- 
ven, the Jews, servilely attached as they were 
to the letter, did not understand him literally. 
Why then are we to understand the words, 
this is my blood of the New Testament, lite- 
rally, when Christ himself guides us to the 
true interpretation by adding, that he would 
not drink thenceforth of this fruit of the 
vine ? 

But our Traveller will tell us that all the 


heresies and schisms which have divided the 
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Church of Christ, owe their rise to the use of 
the understanding—that in questions of re- 
ligion we must exercise, not our reason, but 
our faith. Christ has said, this 7s my body; 
and we are, therefore, bound to. believe that, 
whenever the priest celebrates the eucharist, 
a miracle is wrought. ‘That which he holds 
in his hand, though to the sight, the touch, 
the taste, it appears to have all the qualities 
of bread, is nevertheless the actual flesh of 
Christ. Much has been written respecting 
the criteria or tests of miracles; but the mi- 
racle of transubstantiation defies the applica- 
tion of a test. The Romish statement re- 
specting it is contrary * to experience in the 
strictest sense of the expression. A change 
is said to take place in the elements, when 
we, being present, do not perceive it to take 


place. If the Romish doctrine of transub- 


1 “ Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only 
contrary to experience when the fact is related to have ex- 
isted at a time and place, at which time and place we, be- 
ing present, did not perceive it to exist.”—Paley’s Evi- 


dences, Preparatory Considerations. 
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stantiation is true’, the apostles, when they 
commanded the Gentile converts to abstain 
from blood, commanded them to abstain from 
the celebration of that rite by which our Sa- 
viour directed his disciples to show forth his 
death until his coming. 

Our Traveller’, however, appears to lay less 
stress on the words of institution than on the lan- 
guage used by Christ in that conversation with 
the Jews, which is recorded in the sixth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. Whether Christ in that 


conversation meant to allude to the eucharist, 


is a question on which divines differ. I think 
that he did. He had recently fed the multi- 
tude with five loaves and two fishes; and the 
miracle appears to have recalled to the recol- 
lection of the Jews the miraculous manner in 
which their ancestors had been fed with manna 


in the wilderness. Our Saviour takes the op- 


1 Acts xv. Selden’s Table Talk, Transubstantiation. Com- 
pare the answer made by Biblias, one of the martyrs of 
Vienne, in the account preserved by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
1S6. chal. 
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portunity of reproving them for their low and 
carnal notions. While they were wholly in- 
tent on procuring the bread which nourished 
their bodies, they neglected the true, the im- 
perishable bread which had come down from 
heaven to nourish their souls. He tells them 
that he is himself that bread. Thus his 
thoughts were carried forward to the institu- 
tion of the rite by which his death was in 
succeeding ages to be commemorated ; as on 
another occasion, while he is predicting the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the awful events 
which will attend the consummation of all 
things present themselves to his mind, and 
cause him to break forth into language ap- 
plicable rather to them than to the event 
which forms the immediate subject of his 
discourse. I am confirmed in this view of the 
chapter by the mention which he makes of 
his blood, and for which I can no otherwise 
account, than by the supposition that he in- 
tended to allude to the eucharist. There is 
nothing in the preceding remarks which leads 


to it. 
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Admitting, however, that in the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel our Saviour alludes 
to the eucharist obscurely, by way of pro- 
phetic intimation, I do not admit that his 
words afford any sanction to the Romish doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. Many of the Jews 
understood him literally; they asked, How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat? and our 
Traveller contends, that, if their interpreta- 
tion had been erroneous, Christ would have 
taken the opportunity of pointing out their 
error. We answer, that he has pointed it 
out; and pointed it out in* language such as 
he was accustomed to use, when speaking of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God; in the 
language of indirect and obscure allusion. ¢ 
is the Spirit, he says, that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 


The obvious design of this remark is to re-. 


prove the Jews for their dulness of under- 


standing, in affixing a literal and carnal mean- 


1 See Luke viii. 10; John xvi. 25. 
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ing to his words. When, therefore, Jesus 
asked the disciples, whether they also would 
leave him? Peter hastened to assure him, that 
they had not fallen into the error of the J ews, 
but understood him spiritually. Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. 

To proceed to the Fathers. Ignatius, in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, exhorts them to 
remain in union of sentiment with the Bishop 
and the Presbytery *, breaking one bread, which 
is the medicine of immortality, the antidote 
against death, giving eternal life in Jesus Christ. 
Our Traveller’ finds in this passage an allu- 
sion to the sixth chapter of St. John; because 
in it Ignatius speaks of the eucharist in lan- 
guage which no other part of Scripture justi- 
fies. This inference is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. There is in John vi. no mention of 


breaking, only of eating bread; the words, 


1C,20. “Eva dorov khovrec’ b¢ tore Padppakoy alava- 
siac: avtTidotocg Tou pu aroOaveivy adda Civ ev ‘Inoou 
Xptor@ dia mayréc. 


a°P..121. 
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éva adoTov kAwvrtec, if taken from Scripture, 
come from Acts ii. 46. Let us, however, 
admit the inference to be well founded. In 
John vi. Christ says, that they, who eat of the 
bread which comes down from heaven, shall 
live for ever; and Ignatius says, that the bread, 
not the flesh, confers eternal life in Jesus 
Christ. Still the question remains, In what 
manner is this virtue imparted to the conse- 
crated bread? Is the bread converted into 
the flesh of Christ? Or is it the appointed 
symbol of that flesh, which, when received in 
faith, is a pledge to the communicant that he 
has become the heir of immortality? If Ig- 
natius in this passage alludes to John vi., he 
affords us no assistance in interpreting it. It 
is certain that he has spoken of the flesh of 
Christ in a figurative sense; for, in the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians, he talks * of fleeing to 
the Gospel as to the flesh of Christ. 


Our Traveller’ is severe upon Dr. Water- 


1 IIpoopuywv r@ ebayyedipv we capKi Inood. c. 5. 
2 oP i119. note. 
13 
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land for asserting, that Ignatius had no refer- 
ence whatever to the eucharist in his thoughts 
in the following passage of his Epistle to the 
Romans': “I, being yet alive, write to you, 
longing to die for Christ; my desire is cruci- 
fied, nor is there in me the fire of attachment 
to any thing (earthly;) but living water spring- 
ing up in me [the allusion is to John iv. 14.] 
says within me, Come hither to the Father. 
I take no delight in the bread of corruption, 
or in the pleasures of this life. I long for 
the bread of God—the heavenly bread, the 
bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,—of him who came in the last 
times from the seed of David and Abraham; 
and I long for the drink, his blood, which is 


an incorruptible agape, and perennial life.” 


1 C.7. Lévy yap ypagu upiv, go@v Tov dua Xororoy azo- 
Baveiv: 0 ioc Eowe éoratpwrat, Kai obK éoTLy éy uot TU 
provy rir VOwp O& Civ addOmevoy ev émol, EowHEy por 
héyet, Aedpo mpd¢ roy Ilarépa: obx ioopar roopy pPopac 
bd HOovaicg rot Biov Tovrov' aproy Tov BE0d Péru, 
doroy ovpdviov, dprov Zwijc, 0 zore caps "Inoov Xpiorov, 


~ ~ ~ ~ Ud ? e f > , 
rou Yioy Tov Oeov, TOU yEvomEvon EY VOTED eK OTEOMATOC 
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Though Dr. Waterland? may be inaccurate 
when he says that Ignatius in this passage 
had no reference whatever to the eucharist 
in his thoughts, it is certain that the wish 
expressed by Ignatius had no reference to 
a participation in the eucharist on earth, 
but to a spiritual union with Christ in hea- 
ven; and I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand by what process of reasoning our ‘l'ra- 
veller means his readers to infer from the 
highly figurative language of this passage, that 
Ignatius interpreted our Saviour’s expressions 
in John vi. literally. 

I have nothing to add to what I said in my 
Second Letter respecting the passage alleged 
from the first Apology of Justin Martyr to 
prove his belief in the doctrine of transub- 


stantiation. 


AaBid cai ’ABoadp Kai wépa Odw ro aia adrov, 4b 
? >! e A ‘ ” , . 
tory ayarn apOaprog kat dévvaog Cwn. I give the pas- 
sage as it stands in the edition of Vossius. 

1 Casaubon, however, agrees with him in thinking that 
there is no allusion to the eucharist. Exercit. ad Baronium, 
xvi. 39. 
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We come next to Ireneus. The heretics 
with whom he had to contend, denied the re- 
surrection of the flesh. His answer was, that. 
unless the flesh is raised again only a part of 
man, not the whole man, will be saved. ‘The 
natural or animal man consists of flesh and soul. 
The perfect’, or spiritual man, who is conformed 
to Christ, is the union of the soul, which re- 
ceives the Spirit of the Father, and is mixed 
with the flesh; or, as he expresses himself in 
another place: Our substance *, that is, the 
union of the soul and flesh, receiving the Spi- 


rit of God, constitutes the spiritual man’. The 


1 Perfectus autem homo, commixtio et adunitio est anime 
adsumentis Spiritum Patris, et admixta (l. admixte) ei carni 
que est plasmata secundum imaginem Dei 1. 5. c.6. Ac- 
cording to Irenezus, the flesh which God formed out of the 
dust of the ground was after his image ; but when the Spirit 
is poured forth on the soul, and thus brought into union with 
the flesh, then the perfect man is formed, after the image and 
likeness of God. 

2 Substantia nostra, id est anime et carnis adunitio, ad- 
sumens Spiritum Dei, spiritualem hominem perficit. 1. 5. 
c. 8. 

PPIs. 5, cx 9. 
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soul is, as it were, between the Spirit and the 
flesh; when it follows the Spirit, it is ele- 
vated (above the earth) ; when it yields to the 
flesh, it falls into earthly desires. *’The par- 
tial communication of the Spirit to the soul 
is the pledge of immortality,—the prepara- 
tion for it. Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven; but the Spirit, united 
to the soul, renders the flesh capable of im- 
mortality. 

This brief account of the opinions of Ire- 
neeus respecting the formation of the spiritual 
man, will enable us to arrive at the right in- 
terpretation of the language which he uses 
respecting the eucharist. On one occasion 
he asks, ‘? How is it that they (the heretics) 
say that the flesh, which is nourished by the 
body and blood of the Lord, goes to corrup- 
tion, and does not partake of life? Either let 
them change their opinion, or refrain from 


offering the things of which we have spoken. 


1 L. 5. c. & Nunc autem partem aliquam Spiritis ejus 
sumimus ad perfectionem et preeparationem incorruptele. 


2 L. 4. c. 34. 
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Our opinion is consistent with the eucharist ; 
and the eucharist in turn confirms our opi- 
nion. For we offer to him that which is his 
(not the creation of the demiurge, as the he- 
retics affirm,) consistently declaring the com- 
munication and union of the flesh and Spirit. 
For as the bread, which is from the earth, re- 
ceiving the invocation of God (prayer having 
been addressed over it to God), is no longer 
common bread, but the eucharist, consisting 
of two things, an earthly and an heavenly ; so 
our bodies, receiving the eucharist, are no 
longer corruptible, having the hope of resur- 
rection.” ‘The heavenly part in the eucharist 
is the Spirit, which, being poured forth on 
the soul of the receiver, is brought into union 
with the flesh, and renders it capable of im- 
mortality. *'The union in the eucharist is an 
union of the flesh and Spirit. While the flesh 
is nourished by the earthly part, the bread, it 
receives the pledge of immortality through 


1 Altero quidem salvante et figurante, quod est Spiritus, 
altero quod unitur et formatur, quod est Caro, L. 5. c. 9. 


r2 
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its union with the heavenly part, the Spirit, 
or the Divine Adyoe, which the soul receives. 
The whole train of reasoning is at variance 
with the notion of a corporal presence of 
Christ in the eucharist. 

In like manner Irenzeus, on another occa- 
sion, when he is arguing against the same 
heretics, says’, ** If this is so, neither has the 
Lord redeemed us with his blood, nor is the 
eup of the Eucharist the communion of his 
blood, nor the bread which we break the com- 
munion of his body.—Since we are his mem- 
bers, and are nourished by his? creatures, 
and he himself furnishes them to us, causing 
his sun to rise, and sending rain as he wills; 
he has declared the cup, which is from the 
creature (qui est ex creatura), to be his 
own blood which was shed, with which he 
moistens our blood; and the bread, which is 
from the creature, to be his own body, with 


which he causes our bodies to increase. 


1L. 5. c. 2. 
2 In the Greek, oid THe KTioewc—in the Latin, Per 


creaturam. 
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When, therefore, the mixed cup, and the 
made bread, receive the word of God, and 
become the Eucharist of the body and blood 
of Christ, and by them the substance of our 
flesh grows and is held together, how do they 
affirm, that the flesh, which is nourished by 
the body and blood of Christ, and is his mem- 
ber, cannot receive the gift of God, which is 
eternal life? As the blessed Paul says, in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, (v. 30.) that we are 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones ; not saying this of any spiritual or in- 
visible man (a fiction of the Gnostics, see 
l. 5. ¢. 6), for* a spirit has neither “bones nor 
flesh, but, with reference to the constitution of 
the true man, consisting of flesh, and nerves, 
and bones, which is nourished by the cup, 
which is his blood, and receives increase from 
the bread, which is his body. And as the 
wood of the vine, placed in the earth, bears 
fruit in its proper season ; and as the grain of 
wheat, fallg into the earth and dissolved, 


Y Luke xxiv. 39. 
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rises again multiplied through the Spirit of 
God, which holds together all things,— 
then (the wine and the wheat) through the 
wisdom of God coming to the use of men, 
and receiving the Word of God, become 
the eucharist, which is the body and blood 
of Christ; so our bodies, being nourished by 
it (the eucharist), and placed and dissolved 
in the earth, shall be raised. at the proper 
season, the Word of God conferring upon 
them resurrection to the glory of God the 
Father.” 

The question arising out of this passage is, 
in what manner did Irenzeus suppose the body 
and blood of Christ to be present in the 
eucharist ? Not materially, through transub- 
stantiation ; for he says, that our bodies are 
nourished by it, having previously said that 
they are nourished by God’s creatures; there 
could, therefore, be no substantial change in 
the elements of bread and wine. ‘The opi- 
nions entertained by Irenzus respecting the 
formation of the spiritual man afford a 


clue to his meaning. Participation in the 
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eucharist is one appointed mode of forming 
the spiritual man; the elements, in conse- 
quence of the prayer of invocation, receive 
the Word of God, who pours his Spirit on the 
soul, and being thus brought into union with 
the flesh, renders it capable of rising again. 
Thus the spiritual man becomes a member of 
the body of Christ, of his flesh, and of his 
bones, not by a natural, but by a spiritual 
union. 

Irenzus has been supposed, in the 74th 
chapter of his fourth book, to allude to John 
vi. He is assigning reasons why nian was 
created imperfect. God possessed the power 
of conferring perfection on man; but man 
was incapable of receiving it ; as Christ might 
have came down on earth in his ineffable 
glory, but we could not have sustained its 
greatness. He, therefore, who was the per- 
fect bread of the Father, made himself milk 
for us, as for infants—that is, came after the 


fashion of man—to the end that we', being 


1 Ut quasi a mammilla carnis ejus enutriti et per talem 


lactationem assueti manducare et bibere verbum Dei, (et) 
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nourished, as it were, by the breast of his 
flesh, and thus, by feeding on milk, accus- 
tomed to eat and drink the word of God, may 
be able to retain in ourselves Him who is the 
bread of immortality, who is the Spirit of the 
Father. If, in this passage, Irenzeus meant 
to allude to John vi., it is certain that he in- 
terpreted it spiritually. *In the following 
chapter, he expressly calls the Holy Spirit 
the food of life. 

Before I quit Irenzus, I must notice one 
other argument urged by our Traveller to 
prove that the primitive Christians held the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. He derives it 
from the calumnies of their heathen adver- 
saries, who entertained indistinct notions that 
in the Christian feasts flesh and blood were 
served up tothe guests. *’It is not difficult,” 
eum qui est immortalitatis panis, (rov rij¢ APavaciac dprov 
in the Greek preserved by Joannes Damascenus) qui est 
Spiritus Patris, in nobis ipsis continere possimus. 

1 Quibuscunque enim imponebant apostoli manus; accipie- 
bant Spiritum Sanctum, qui est esca vite. By receiving the 


imposition of hands, they ate the food of life. 
2 P. 128. 
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he says, “ to see through all this disfigure- 
ment of calumny, the true doctrine (of the 
eucharist) of which the profane had caught 
these perverting glimpses.—If the Christians 
had seen nothing more than a type in the 
sacrament, they had but to say so, and thus to 
refute the calumny and escape persecution.” 
The argument is ingenious; but, unfortu- 
nately, is not founded upon fact. We learn 
from a fragment of Ireneus, preserved by 
Qicumenius in his comment on the third 
chapter of the first Epistle of Peter, that at- 
tempts were made to extort from the slaves 
of Christian masters information respecting 
the secret mysteries of the Christians; and 
that the slaves, however desirous to satisfy 
those who questioned them, could only say 
that they had heard their masters call the holy 
communion the body and blood of Christ; 
conceiving it to be really the body and blood. 
The heathen were, in consequence, led to 
believe that the Christians actually fed on flesh 
and blood in their mysteries ; and, in the per- 


secution at Vienne, endeavours were made to 
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force from Blandina’, one of the martyrs, a 
confession to that effect ; but she courageously 
-answered—“ How could we endure to do 
such an act,—we, who, in the practice of our 
Christian discipline, abstain even from per- 
mitted food?” * Our Traveller has indulged 
in much high-flown declamation about the re- 
sponsibility which those Christians take upon 
themselves who reject the literal interpreta- 
tion of our Saviour’s words, This is my body. 
It might have wrought upon our fears, had not 
Ciicumenius kindly come to our aid, and in- 
formed us that, even in the tenth century, he 
interpreted the words figuratively, and con- 
ceived them to have been so interpreted by 
the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons. 


In* speaking of the sacrament of baptism, 


1 CEcumenius appears to quote from memory. In the 
account preserved by Eusebius, Biblias, not Blandina, says 
to the tormentors, ‘“ How can they eat children, who are not 
permitted to eat the blood even of irrational animals?” See 
p: 106. note 1. 

wae ab a) 

3 Igitur omnes aque de pristinaé originis prerogativa 


sacramentum sanctificationis consequuntur, invocato Deo. 
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Tertullian says, that, as soon as the prayer 
of invocation is addressed to God, the Holy 
Spirit descends upon the water and sanctifies 
it; and, that being thus sanctified, it imbibes 
the power of sanctifying. Not, he adds, that 
we receive the Holy Spirit in the water; but 
that, being cleansed in the water, we are 
prepared for the (reception of the) Holy Spirit. 
In like manner, in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, a sanctifying power is communicated 
to the elements, which passes from the body 
to the soul. This is the clue to the right in- 
terpretation of the strong expressions which 
Tertullian sometimes uses respecting the 
eucharist. When a spiritual benefit is con- 
ferred on the soul, some outward act is per- 


formed on the body. ‘*'The flesh is washed 


Supervenit enim statim Spiritus de ccelis et aquis superest, 
sanctificans eas de semetipso: et ita sanctificatee vim sancti- 
ficandi combibunt. De Baptismo, c. 4. Non quod in aquis 
Spiritum Sanctum consequimur, sed in aqué emundati sub 
Angelo (whom he calls Baptismi Arbiter) Spiritui Sancto 
preparamur, c. 6, 


1 Scilicet caro abluitur, ut anima emaculetur. Caro un- 
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(in baptism), that the soul may be cleansed. 
It is anointed, that the soul may be conse- 
erated (to God). It is signed with the sign 
of the cross, that the soul may be fortified. It 
is overshadowed by the imposition of hands, 
that the soul may be illuminated by the Spirit. 
It feeds on the body and blood of Christ, 
that the soul may be fattened of God.” There 
is no more reason for interpreting Tertullian 
literally, when he speaks of feeding on the 
body and blood of Christ, than when he 
speaks of the soul being fattened of God. 
Such an interpretation, too, would be utterly 


at variance with those passages in * which he 


gitur, ut anima consecretur. Caro signatur ut et anima 
muniatur. Caro mantis impositione adumbratur, ut et anima 
Spiritu illuminetur. Caro corpore et sanguine Christi vesci- 
tur, ut et anima de Deo saginetur. De Resurrectione Carnis, 
c.8. The expression opimitate Dominici corporis vescitur, in 
the tract de Pudicitia, c. 9, is an allusion to the fatted calf, 
which the father killed on the return of his prodigal son, 
and which Tertullian interprets of the eucharist. 

1 See the Tract de Oratione, c. 6. Adv. Marcionem, I. i. 
c. 14.1. iii. c. 19. 1. iv. 'c. 40. Ad Uxorem, 1. ii. ce. 5. De 


Anima, c. 17. 
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speaks of the bread and wine as representa- 
tive symbols; while, on the contrary, all ap- 
parent inconsistencies are removed by the 
supposition that he believed a participation in 
the symbols of Christ’s body and blood to be 
the medium through which the soul is brought 
into union with the divine Adyoc, who is 
spiritually present in the Eucharist. Weare 
surely bound to adopt that interpretation of 
an author’s words which places him in ac- 
cordance, not that which sets him at variance, 
with himself. 

If, however, any doubt can remain respect- 
ing ‘Tertullian’s meaning, it must be removed 
by his comment on John vi. 63. The flesh 
profiteth nothing*. ‘* The Sadducees,” he 
says, “ thought our Saviour’s words hard 
and intolerable, as if he meant actually to give 
them his flesh to eat. In order, therefore, to ° 
direct them to the Spirit as the giver of salva- 
tion, he first says, [¢ is the Spirit which maketh 
alive; and then adds, The flesh profiteth 


1 De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 37. 
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nothing—nothing towards making alive. He 
then explains what he means by the Spirit. 
The words which I have spoken unto you are 
spirit and life: as he had before said, (v. 24.) 
He who hears my words, and believes on Him 
who sent me, has eternal life, and shall not come 
into judgment, but shall pass from death to life. 
Having thus made the Word the giver of life, 
inasmuch as the Word is Spirit and Life, he 
calls the same (the Word) his flesh; for the 
Word was made flesh. ‘The Word, therefore, 
must be desired as the cause of life; must be 
devoured by the hearing, ruminated by the 
understanding, and digested by faith.” 

From this passage it is evident that Ter- 
tullian did not understand our Saviour’s words 
in John vi. 51, literally ; and if we compare the 
concluding sentence with the words of our 
28th Article—“ The body of Christ is given, 
eaten, and taken, in the (Lord’s) Supper, only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner; and 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is re- 
ceived and eaten in the Supper is faith” —we 


shall be satisfied that his opinion respecting 
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the presence of Christ in the eucharist coin- 
cided, not indeed with that of the Socinians 
and Hoadleyites, but with that of the Church 
of England. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to prove 
by quotations from the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyprian, and Origen, that they 
were not believers in.the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Our Traveller betrays his con- 
sciousness that they lend no support to his 
cause by his insinuations against their honesty 
or their courage. *'Clement and Origen em- 
ployed an allegorical and anagogical mode 
of interpretation, in order to mystify their 
hearers; and * Cyprian, from the timidity of 
his character, was the closest and most cir- 
cumspect observer of the discipline of the 
secret. In other words, their testimony is 
adverse to the doctrine of the Romish Church: 
some pretence must, therefore, be invented 
for setting it aside. 


Clement repeatedly quotes John vi. In the 


1 P. 118. note. 2ePPI35e 
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first book of the Pedagoge, c. 6. (exxv. 37.), 
he thus comments on the 5lst verse: The 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.—** Here we 
- must remark the mystical character of the 
bread; he calls it flesh, and says that it will 
rise like wheat (I read Sixny rupod with Syl- 
burgius), which rises out of corruption and 
seed; and that like kneaded bread, it will be 
brought to consistence through fire, to the joy 
of the Church. But this will be more clearly 
explained in my work concerning the resur- 
rection. Since, however, he says, And the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, and the 
flesh is moistened by the blood, and the blood 
is called allegorically wine, we should know 
that as bread, broken into the mixed wine 
and water, drinks up the wine and leaves the 
watery particles; so the flesh of the Lord, the 
bread from heaven, drinks up the blood, 
nourishing heavenly men to incorruption, but 
leaving the carnal appetites for destruction. 
Thus the Word is represented under various 


allegories of food, flesh, nourishment, bread, 
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blood, milk: the Lord is all things, in order 
that we who believe on him may enjoy him.” 
Clement had before, in the same chapter, 
(cxxi. 2.), referring to vv. 53, 54, said, that our 
Lord expressed himself by means of symbols, 
telling his hearers to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood; evidently allegorizing under that 
which may be drunk (76 wormov) the faith 
and the promise, by which the Church, 
consisting, like man, of many members, is 
moistened, and receives increase, and is com- 
pacted together of both; of faith, as the body ; 
of hope, as the soul: as the Lord was com- 
posed of flesh and blood.” He afterwards 
gives other interpretations of the same words’. 
In one he says that the flesh means the Holy 
Spirit,—the blood, the Word; but in no in- 
stance does he even allude to a literal inter- 


pretation. 


1 CXXIII. 25 et sequ. It appears from the Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis x111. that the Valentinians understood by 
the flesh, the mystical body of Christ; the heavenly bread, 
the blessed assembly. 


K 
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Clement’ says, with reference to Genesis 
xlix. 11. that the vine bears wine, as the word 
bears blood; both are to be drunk by men 
unto salvation: the wine, bodily ; the blood, 
spiritually. In another place ’, he says, that 
“‘ there is a two-fold blood of the Lord: the one 
carnal, by which we are redeemed from cor- 
ruption ; the other spiritual, by which we are 
anointed. ‘To drink the blood of Jesus is to 
partake of the incorruption of the Lord. The 
Spirit is the power of the Word, as the blood 
is of the flesh. According to this analogy, the 
wine is mixed with water, the Spirit with 
man: the mixture of wine and water supplies 
a banquet (evwyez) unto faith; the Spirit leads 


the way to incorruption; the mixture of both, 


1 Ped. 1. 1. c. 5. vit. 3. 

2 Ped. 1. ii. c. 2. cLxxvul. 24. Compare cLxxxvi. 13, 
where the blood of Christ is called the blood of the vine, 
with reference to the words of institution; and that which 
he blessed is expressly said to be wine. Strom. I. 5. DCLXXv. 
11. pc~xxxv. 38. Quis Dives salvetur. pcpxuviu1. 41. 


YeDuII. 8. 
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of that which is drunk and of the word, is 
called the eucharist—an admirable and beau- 
tiful grace—which, if we partake of it in faith, 
sanctifies both the body and soul; the will of 
the Father mystically mixing up the Divine 
mixture—man—with the Spirit and the Word. 
Thus the Spirit is truly united to the soul, 
which is borne along or impelled by it; the 
flesh to the word, on account of which (the 
flesh) the Word became flesh.” Clement here 
shows that his opinion coincides with that of 
Ireneus. ‘The flesh receives the principle of 
immortality in the eucharist through the union 
of the soul with the Spirit or the Adyoc. We 
may think Clement’s interpretations of Scrip- 
ture far-fetched and unsatisfactory ; but we 
cannot rise from the perusal of them without 
feeling a full conviction that he never enter- 
tained the notion of a corporal presence of 
Christ in the eucharist. 

Our’ Traveller quotes only a single passage 


from Origen, and that suspected of spurious- 


1 P, 84, 
Reo 
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ness. I refer the reader* to Waterland’s re- 
marks upon it. It is, as I have before ob- 
served, certain that Origen recognised only a 
spiritual presence of Christ in the eucharist, 
and believed that the worthy communicant 
alone was brought into union with him, by 
participating in the rite. 

From Cyprian, our Traveller quotes two 
passages: one in which it is said that Christ- 
ians, in the eucharist, touch Christ’s body’. 
Cyprian certainly refers to the practice of 
daily communion, which then prevailed in the 
Church; and interprets the petition, Give us 
this day our daily bread, as a prayer that we 
may be prevented from falling into any 
heinous fault which may cause us to be cut off 
from a participation in the Lord’s Supper. 


But the question still remains, in what sense 


1 Doctrine of the eucharist, vol. vii. p. 171. Bp. Van 
Mildert’s edition. 

2 P. 136. Note. Noreference is given: but I suppose our 
Traveller to refer to the tract de Oratione Dominica, p. 146. 
Ed. Oxon. Sic et Panem nostrum vocamus: quia Christus 


noster (qui corpus ejus contingimus) panis est. 
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did Cyprian suppose the consecrated elements 
to be Christ’s body? In a symbolical or a 
literal sense’? Our Traveller assumes what 
he ought to prove—that the words are to be 
literally understood. 

The second passage is from the epistle to 
Cornelius *, in which Cyprian is contending 
for the expediency of re-admitting to the 
communion of the Church those who had 
fallen away during the Decian persecution, 
but had since given proofs of sincere repent- 
ance, on the ground that the Church was 
threatened with another persecution. ‘ How,” 
he asks, “can we teach and urge them to 
shed their blood in the confession of their 
name of Christians, if we deny them Chris¢’s 
blood when they are about to go to battle?” 
Our Traveller must be sadly at a loss for pas- 
sages in proof of Cyprian’s belief in the cor- 
poral presence, when he finds it necessary to 
press this piece of rhetorical declamation into 


the service. In the very next sentence Cy- 


1 See Waterland, vol. vii. p. 123. 2 Ep. lvii. or liv. 
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prian asks, “how can we render them fit for 
the cup of martyrdom, if we do not first 
admit them to drink, by the right of commu- 
nion, the cup of the Lord in the Church?” 
Are we to infer from this sentence that 
Cyprian understood Christ literally, when 
he applied the word" cup to his ae 
Passion ? 

It appears from the foregoing ae 
of the writings of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries, that their opinion eine 
presence of Christ in the eucharist coincilled, 
_ In the main, with that of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘They recognised a spiritual, not a dor- 
poral presence. Could it, therefore, be shown, 
as clearly as our Traveller wishes us to believe 
that it can, that the fathers of later times held 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the fight 
conclusion would be, that they had deviated 
from the faith of the primitive Church. | But 
in appealing to the testimony of the later Fa- 
thers, our Traveller has practised the artifice 


1 Matt. xx. 22; xxvi. 42. 
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which I pointed out in a former Letter’. He 
las made such extracts as suited his purpose 
aad has left his readers to suppose that they 
coivey a fair and full representation of the 
opnions of the several writers whom he quotes’. 
Sonetimes, indeed, he is forced to admit the 
exigence of passages of a different character ; 
but for these he accounts by the discipline of 
the secret. The language of Augustine ® is 
notso explicit as he could wish ; but that a- 


the lived in Africa, where the population was 


1 refer the reader to the quotations made by Bingham 
bok 15. c. 5. s. 4. from the very authors, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cyl of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, whom our Traveller quotes 
in gpport of his assertions. 

?Thus he quotes, p. 138, part of a dialogue, the work of 
Thedoret, between an orthodox believer and an Eutychian ; 
and t last can only extract from it a testimony in favour of 
consvstantiation. The reader will find it discussed by Bi- 
shop’earson, on the Creed, Article III. p. 162. ed. 1683. ; 
and vil thence be enabled to judge how far our Traveller is 
warrated in saying (p. 126.) that the peracrotyetworg of 
‘the Geek Fathers was synonymous with the transubstanti- 
ationf the Romish Church. See also, Casauboni Exercit. 
ad Benii Annales, xvi. 36. 

3 P1583. 
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still, for the greater part, Pagan. (How does 
our Traveller reconcile this assertion with th 
fact, that there were in Augustine’s time, 4G 
bishoprics in Africa,—Bingham, Book ix.le. 
2. sect. 5.—or with Gibbon’s account of he 
rapid progress of Christianity in Africa, ;ol. 
i. p. 510?) He therefore deemed it prucent 
occasionally to use ambiguous language. Whe- 
ther the word ambiguous is rightly applied to 
the following comment on John vi. 50, ‘* Trat 
aman may eat thereof and not die,” the oi 
will judge : “this is to be applied to the in- 
ward power and meaning of the sacrament 
not to the outward, visible sign; to him wo 
eats inwardly—not to him who eats outwardy ; 
to him who eats with the heart—not to 
who eats only with the mouth.” Or tothe 


following extract from his Sermon on Ester 


m 


Day '?—* The outward signs are someting 
perishable; but that which is represente by 


them is something imperishable. Reeive 


them in the sense—that you consider pur- 


1 Tom. v. p. 974. 
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selves as members of Christ’s body—that you 
are one with Him in heart—that you always 
have your hearts lifted up. Let not your 
hope be on earth, but in heaven; let your 
faith in God be stedfast,—since what you 
here see not, and yet believe, will hereafter 
appear to you, where your joy shall have no 
end.” 

Selden has justly observed, “that the Fa- 
thers using to speak rhetorically brought up 
transubstantiation’.” It originated in the 
declamatory expressions of popular preachers, 
who have been in all ages too apt to forget the 
sound principles of Scriptural interpretation 
in their anxiety to produce a strong impres- 


sion on their hearers. What could be more 


! Our Traveller charges (p. 154. note,) Protestants with 
affirming that the doctrine of transubstantiation was invented 
by Paschasius in the ninth century. This is incorrect. We 
say only that the doctrine then assumed a definite form. 
If the reader will compare Chrysostom’s exposition of John 
vi. with that of Theophylact, he will be enabled to form 
some idea of the process by which rhetoric was gradually 


turned into logic. 
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effectual to the production of such an impres- 
sion than to represent the Deity as actually 
present in the eucharist—present by Impa- 
nation? ‘It was,” as Hey truly remarks’, 
‘‘ an idea-enough to fill the mind with sacred 
horror, and to make every ordinary sentiment 
appear insipid.” But expressions, used at 
first only to produce an effect, were afterwards 
employed for a less innocent purpose—in 
order to confirm and extend the authority of 
the clergy over the laity. How must the 
sacred character of the priest be enhanced in 
the eyes of the multitude! how must their 
reverence for his person be increased ! if they — 
could once be brought to believe that he could, 
at his will, command the presence of the Deity ! 
The attempt was bold; but, through the igno- 
rance in which Europe was then involved, it 
succeeded; and transubstantiation became, 
though not without opposition, the doctrine of 
the Churches which recognised the supremacy 
of the Roman Pontiff. 


1 Book iv. Art. xxviii. sect. 6. 
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Not satisfied with convincing us by argu- 
ment, our Traveller is determined also to 
overwhelm us by authority. * He points to the 
long list of illustrious sages who have bowed 
with implicit faith before the miracle of the 
eucharist—to the Erasmuses, the Pascals, the 
Fénelons, the Leibnitzes’, the Sir Thomas 
Mores,—and exclaims with pious fervour, 
*¢ Let my soul be with theirs.” I marvel not 
at the wish; though I greatly doubt whether, 
if the Pascals and Fénelons could rise to life 
and peruse the work of their admirer, the 
wish would be reciprocal; whether, disposed 
as they might be to look with an eye of favour 
upon any effort made-in support of what they 
deemed the true faith, they would think its 
defence safely entrusted to one who could 
comment, as our Traveller has done, on the 
pretended miracle described in the following 


passage :— 


UCP. 446; 
2 Why is the Lutheran Leibnitz thus honoured with an 


introduction into Roman Catholic company ? 
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«‘T] (Marc) * avoit deux vases, un plus 
grand et un plus petit; et mettoit le vin des- 
tiné a la célébration du sacrifice de la messe 
dans le petit et faisoit une priére; un instant 
apres la liqueur bouillonnoit dans le grand 
vase, et l'on y voyoit du sang au lieu du vin. 
Ce vase n’étoit apparemment que ce que l’on 
appelle communément la fontaine des néces 
de Cana; c’est un vase dans lequel on verse 
de l’eau, l’eau versée fait monter du vin que 
Von a mis auparavant dans ce vase et dont il 
se remplit.” This pretended miracle is re- 
presented, by our Traveller, as an effort of 
the Marcionite’* heretics to outbid, if he may 
so say, the orthodox altar in its marvels. ‘This 
is not the language which the Pascals and 
Fénelons would have used respecting the 
miracle of the eucharist. But it seems that 
our Traveller has also his secret discipline, 


and that this language is intended for the 


1 P, 149. The reader will find an account, both of Marcus, 
and of this pretended miracle, in Irenzus, |. l. cap. 9, 10. 
2 Our Traveller appears here to, confound Marcus with 


Marcion. 
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Initiated; to intimate to them the degree of 
credit which he attaches to miracles in gene- 
ral while he is mystifying the unlearned by 
his laboured defence of the miracle of tran- 
substantiation. 

I have now gone through that which our 
Traveller apparently intended us to consider 
as the argumentative portion of his work. 
Henceforward he lays aside his assumed cha- 
racter of an inquirer after religious truth, and 
proceeds to assail Protestantism with the 
weapons of calumny and abuse. His desultory 
remarks do not deserve, even if they admitted, 
a regular answer; but it may be worth while 
briefly to notice some of the fallacies and 
misrepresentations which are profusely scat- 
tered among them. 


Iam, &c. 


PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


Our Traveller having satisfied himself that, 
in respect of doctrine, the Popery of the nine- 
teenth century exactly resembled the Christ- 
ianity of the third and fourth’, determined, 
for the first time since he ceased to be a boy, to 
attend the celebration of Mass; and received 
the reward of his resuscitated devotion in the 
satisfactory discovery, that the resemblance 
was not confined to doctrines, but extended 
to ceremonies and the outward:forms of wor- 
ship. The use of lights, and incense, and 
holy water, have, he says, been handed down 
in the Church from the dawn of our faith. 
He seems to have selected these usages be- 
1c, xviii, 


13 
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cause Dr. Middleton, in his celebrated Let- 
ter from Rome, has especially referred to them 
in illustration of the similitude between Po- 
pery and Paganism; for our Traveller, far 
from denying the similitude, glories in it*. 
According to him, “the early Christians 
would have avowed and justified such a policy 
(the adoption of some Pagan customs) as cal- 
culated to soften down that appearance of 
novelty in their faith, which formed one of 
the most startling objections to its reception 
with the heathen.” He sneers at Middleton’s 
limited and meagre inquiries on the subject. 
He points out other features of resemblance, 
and boasts of them as forming one of the 
countless proofs which the Church of Rome 
can give of the high antiquity of her descent. 
These are hardy assertions. ‘To form a just 
estimate of their hardihood, let the reader 


1 It may seem strange that the assailant and defender of 
popery should both insist on its resemblance to paganism ; 
but we shall cease to be surprised, when we reflect that the 
real object of both is the same. 


‘“‘?Tis the same rope at different ends they twist.” 
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turn to Tertullian’s Tracts de Idololatria and 
de Spectaculis ; or, if he is unwilling to en- 
counter the crabbed style of the fiery African, 
to the fifteenth chapter of Gibbon’s History. 
If the early Christians had been accustomed 
to hang lamps around the walls of their places 
of worship, and to keep them burning through- 
out the day, would Tertullian have con- 
demned'*, in terms so unmeasured, the prac- 
tice of lighting them on days of general fes- 
tivity in honour of the Emperor? Would 
he’®, who accused the dealer in frankincense 
of idolatry, because it was burned on the al- 
tars of the heathen gods, would he, in order 
to conciliate the heathen, have consented to 


its introduction into the public worship of the 


1 Cur die leto non laureis postes obumbramus; nec lu- 
cernis diem infringimus? (Apology, c. 35.) Accendant 
igitur quotidie lucernas, quibus lux nulla est.—(De Idolo- 
latria, c. 15.) 

2 De Idololatria, c. 11. In order to judge of the feelings 
with which he regarded the rites of heathenism, the reader 
should consult the Tract ad Martyres, c. 2, or de Corona, 


c. 10. 
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Church? The early Christians would have 
entered into no compromise—would have held 
no intercourse—with idolatry’. The subtle 
policy which our Traveller ascribes to them 
was the growth of a later age, when the 
Church was established and infected with 
the pomp of the empire. ‘The Church had 
existed three centuries before we can trace in 
it the resemblances of Paganism which are 
now brought forward as proofs of the high 
antiquity of its descent. 

On the subject of holy water, I find the 
following note’: ‘‘ According to Tertullian, the 
sprinkling of the holy water was in memoriam 
dedicationis Christi.” Our ‘Traveller, as 
usual, gives no reference; and I have not 
been able to find the quotation. In the 
Tract de Oratione, c. 11, Tertullian says 


1 T refer the reader to the Postscript to Dr. Middleton’s 
Letter. He ad Bishop Warburton—to whose observations 
the Postscript is an answer—agree in this, that the rise of 
the superstitious customs in question was later than the 
conversion of Rome to Christianity. See Bingham, 1. viii, 
c. 6. s. 20. 

2 P. 180. 
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that it was a custom among the Christians to 
wash their hands, and even their whole body, 
before prayer. He adds, that, on inquiring 
into the origin of the custom, he found that 
it originated in the act of Pilate, who washed | 
his hands before he delivered Christ to the 
Jews—Id quum scrupulose percontarer et ra- 
tionem requirerem, comperi commemoratio- 
nem esse in Domini deditionem (not dedica- 
tionem.) In the very next chapter of the 
same Tract, Tertullian objects to two usages, 
simply on the ground that they were practised 
by the heathen. So much for the assertion, 
that the early Christians would deliberately — 
adopt the customs of Paganism, and justify 
their adoption. | 
Mass being finished’, our Traveller re- 
turns home from the chapel, lost in admi- 
ration of the strict adherence of the Roman 
Catholic Church, through all changes of 
times and circumstances, not only to the 
great doctrines bequeathed to her, but to 


1 C, xix. 


pow 
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every, even the minutest point of discipline 
and worship on which the seal of her primi- 
tive teachers was set. Nothing, he is satis- 
fied, but the superintendence of a Divine 
Providence can account for this great stand- 
ing miracle; yet he ventures to inquire whe- 
ther, as a subordinate instrument, human 
policy may not have had its share in produc- 
ing the result. He finds, accordingly, that 
the unchangeable character of the Romish 
Church has been maintained by the urgency 
with which its ministers have inculcated the 
necessity of unity on their flocks; and by the 
eare with which they have kept back the vo- 
lume of Scripture from the multitude, and 
prevented it from being wrested by the un- 
learned and unstable to their own destruction. 
Allowing the efficacy of these means, I still 
cannot ascribe to them the exclusive merit of 
preserving the outward unity of doctrine and 
discipline in the Romish Church; some part 
of the praise is surely due to the tribunal of 
the Inquisition; to say nothing of other in- 
struments which the Romish Church has em- 
L2 
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ployed in order to restrain its children from 
the perilous exercise of private judgment in 
matters of faith. 

With respect to the passages which our 
Traveller quotes from Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, &c. in order to show the importance 
which they attached to unity, and their hor- 
ror of schism, we know, from higher authority 
than that of the Fathers, that separation from 
the communion of the Catholie Church is a 
sin which endangers the eternal salvation of 
him who commits it. But the question is, by 
what marks is the Catholic Church to be dis- 
tinguished? Its distinguishing feature must 
surely be a strict adherence to apostolic tra- 
dition—to the rule of faith delivered by the 
apostles to the churches which they founded. 
What, then, if the Romish Church has 
deviated—widely deviated—from this rule, 
and has consequently forfeited its title to the 
appellation of catholic? To separate from it 
will no longer be a sin, but a duty. Our 
Traveller denies this, and contends, as we 
have seen, that the doctrines held by the 
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Romish Church at the present day are the 
doctrines of primitive Christianity. Thus 
we are at issue; and how is the controversy 
to be decided? Our ‘Traveller says, by 
surrendering the use of our understandings, 
and submitting implicitly to the decrees of 
that Church, the orthodoxy of which is the 
very point in question. We say, by using 
our understandings, in the devout examina- 
tion of the written word, and in the honest 
Investigation of the opinions of Christian 
antiquity. 

But here our Traveller will break forth 
into a vehement invective against the pre- 
sumptuous spirit of private judgment, and 
enter into an enumeration of the various evils 
which have arisen from its exercise. Has, 
then, the unlimited dominion exercised by 
the Bishop of Rome over the consciences and 
judgments of men been productive of no evil? 
We admit that the abuse of the right of 
private judgment has divided Christians into 
numerous and hostile sects, and filled the world 


with controversy and dissension; yet, while 
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we deeply lament these divisions, we think 
that our present state, unquiet and agitated as 
it is, would be ill exchanged for the dead 
repose of ignorance and superstition—for the 
state of mental degradation—into which the 
nations of Europe must have sunk, had not the 
providential revival of letters burst the chains 
prepared for them by the policy of the Church 
of Rome. To what, at last, does our Travel- 
ler’s argument amount? Freedom is liable 
to abuse, and is abused; let us, therefore, 
renounce it, and become slaves. 

Our Traveller commenced his search of a 
religion by seeking, or affecting to seek, the 
doctrines of Protestantism in the writings of the 
orthodox fathers of the Catholic Church. He 
now ’ discovers that he engaged in a hopeless 
task. The orthodox fathers maintained that 
the Catholic Church was the only guide to 
truth, the unerring expounder of Scripture, 
the infallible judge of controversy. Protes- 


tantism, therefore, whose very corner-stone is 


TeCuvxx1, 
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the right of private judgment, cannot be 
found among them: if to be found at all in 
the early ages of Christianity, it must be 
found among the heretics. ‘To the heretics, 
therefore, he now turns, and is instantly re- 
warded by discovering Protestantism in the 
Capharnaites!, whose conversation with Christ 
is recorded in the sixth chapter of St. John. 
Their error was the presumptuous exercise of 
private judgment. When Christ declared 
that the bread which he should give was his 
flesh, they, instead of receiving the declara- 
tion with implicit faith, questioned its truth 
and asked, How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat? Such is our Traveller’s inference. 
Our inference is, that they erred, not in using, 
but in neglecting to use their understandings, 
and interpreting literally that which our blessed 
Lord designed them to interpret spiritually. 
Their error, in short, was the error of the 
Roman Catholics. 

The next Protestants whom our Traveller 


discovers are” the Docete: they denied the 


1 Cy xxil. 2° ©. SXx1il; 
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reality of Christ’s flesh, and must conse- 
quently have denied a figurative, no less than 
an actual, presence of Christ’s flesh in the 
eucharist}. ‘*'T’o the Marcionites of the next 
age,” says our Traveller, in a note’, ‘‘ who had 
also their eucharist—though believing with 
the Docetz that Christ’s body was but appa- 
rent—it was urged as an argument, both by 
Ireneus and Tertullian, that, in owning the 
sacrament of the body and blood, they con- 
futed their own opinion. Will it still, after 
all this, be contended that the ancient Christ- 
ians did not believe in the reality of the pre- 
sence?” I have already shown that this is an 


erroneous inference from the reasoning of 


1 So at least thought Tertullian. Professus itaque se con- 
cupiscentia concupisse edere pascha ut suum (indignum enim, 
ut quid alienum concupisceret Deus) acceptum panem et 
distributum discipulis corpus suum illum fecit, hoc est corpus 
meum dicendo ; id est, figura corporis mei. Figura autem non 
fuisset, nisi veritatis esset corpus. Caterum vacua res, quod 
est phantasma, figuram capere non posset. Adv. Marcionem, 
l.iv. c. 40. Could this passage, I ask, have been written 
by a believer in the corporal presence ? 

FED ag. 
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Ireneus. ‘The inconsistency, with which he 
charged the Marcionites, was, that they of- 
fered to the Father in the eucharist bread and 
wine, things created, as they affirmed, by 
the Demiurge, whose works the Father sent 
Christ to destroy. ‘The error of the Docetz, 
like that of the Roman Catholics, consisted 
in rejecting the evidence of the senses. ‘The 
former said that the flesh of Christ was flesh 
_ only in appearance; the latter say *that the 
bread and wine in the eucharist are bread and 
wine only in appearance. 

Simon Magus was also a protestant: ‘“*’ He 
ordered those who believed in him not to at- 
tend to the prophets, nor to fear the threats 
of the law; but to do, as free persons, what- 
ever they wished: for that they would obtain 
salvation, not by good works, but by grace.” 
“ Here,” exclaims our Traveller, ‘‘ was at 
last Protestantism in its fullest perfection—the 
same Antinomian spirit which dictated the 
declaration of the Lutherans in 1557, that 


Le er 
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good works are not necessary to salvation— 
and here was the basis also of Calvin’s inamis- 
sible grace, which renders even the worst works 
no obstacle to the eternal blessedness of the 
elect.” It is a bad cause which requires to 
be supported by misrepresentation. Our 
Traveller has taken his account of the 
opinions of Simon Magus from 'Theodoret ; 
but he knows that Theodoret borrowed his 
statement from Ireneus; and, in borrowing 
it, omitted a very material word—the word 
ipsius : secundum’ enim ipstus gratiam salvari 
homines, sed non secundum operas justas. 
Simon affirmed that men are saved by his 
grace. Protestants affirm, on the authority 
of the apostle, that men are saved by the 
grace of God: “ For by grace are ye saved 
through faith : and that not of yourselves ; it is 
the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast’.” From these words they infer 
that good works, though necessary to salva- 


tion, are not the meritorious cause of it. The 


1 Li. c. 20. 2 Eph. ii. 8 
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title of Antinomian was applied to Luther by 
his Romish adversaries, but calumniously ; 
since he wrote against John Agricola, one of his 
own followers, who wished to set aside the 
whole Mosaic Law. It is equally calumnious 
on the part of our Traveller to impute to 
Protestants in general the opinion that good 
works are not necessary to salvation, because 
certain doctrinal Antinomians have reasoned 
themselves into that extravagant belief. With 
respect to practical Antinomianism, that 
unhappily abounds amongst Christians ‘of 
all denominations; even amongst Roman 
Catholics. } 

Let me here observe, that, in defending 
Protestantism, I am concerned only with the 
defence of the Protestantism of the Church of 
England. I make this observation in order 
to put the reader on his guard against a dis- 
ingenuous artifice which our Traveller has 
practised. If any class of Christians, not in 
communion with the Church of Rome, holds 
an opinion in common with any of the ancient 


heretical sects, he makes this a pretence for 
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affixing the stigma of heresy to Protestantism 
in general. ‘Thus modern Unitarians maintain, 
in common with the ancient Ebionites, that 
Christ was a mere man; and the impression 
which is conveyed to the mind of the reader 
is, that Protestants in general are equally 
heretical with the Ebionites. The Pro- 
testantism of the Church of England has 
nothing in common with heresy; it consists 
in rejecting the errors which the Church of 
Rome has engrafted on the original stock of 
Christian doctrine—in restoring the pure 
primitive faith. 

Our Traveller proceeds', for what purpose 
it is not easy to understand, to give an ac- 
count of the system of the Valentinians ; 
since the only feature of resemblance, which 
he can discover between them and the Pro- 
testants, is, that they supported their opinions 
by an appeal to Scripture. In this respect, at 
least, they showed a reverence for the sacred 


volume, which has not been shown by many 


1 C. xxiv. 
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Roman Catholic writers, who have not 
scrupled to stigmatize it as a barren and 
dead element. | 
We are next’ told that “ the utter depravity 
of man’s nature—the utter insufficiency, or 
rather nullity, of good works toward salvation 
—the powerlessness of the human will—the 
doctrines of election, reprobation, and per- 
severance—in a word, the great points of 
what is now called ‘ Vital Christianity’ are to 
be found among the opinions of the Gnostic 
sects.” Be it so. The Romish Church 
must be content to share the reproach, if it is 
a reproach, with Luther and Calvin. Our 
Traveller betrays, on more than one occasion, 
his consciousness that the charge, which he 
' here brings against Protestantism, may be 
retorted on Romanism. ‘St. Augustin,” he 
says, “remained attached to the sect of the 
Manicheans till his thirtieth year; and 
through him has the dark infection of this 


POPS 27 ae 
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heresy been transmitted to succeeding ages— 
even to the tingeing of the sacred waters of 
Catholicity with its stain’.” It? is certain 
that Augustin did maintain, though not in 
the unqualified language used by our ‘Travel- 
ler, the doctrines above enumerated; and it 
is equally certain that the doctrine of Augustin 
was the prevalent doctrine of the Western 
Church up to the time of the Reformation— 
the doctrine of Peter Lombard, of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the other Schoolmen. The 
reader, in order to be satisfied of the truth of 
this statement, has only to turn to the Dis- 
cussions * which took place among the theo- 
logians at the Council of Trent on the 
article of predestination. He will find that 
the divines of the greatest eminence in that 
assembly took what may be termed the 


Augustinian view of the question. ‘he pre- 


1 P. 267. See also tom. ii. P- 243. 
2 See Dean Tucker’s second Letter to Dr. Kippis. 
3 See Courayer’s Translation of Father Paul’s History, 


tom. i. p. 377. 
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destinarian controversy existed before the 
promulgation of Christianity ', and will con- 
tinue to exist so long as men speculate on the 
connexion between divine and human agency. 
The difference between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits * in the Church of Rome on this point 
is as wide as that between Calvinists and 
Arminians in the Church of England. To 
speak of those opinions, which are popularly 
termed Calvinistic, as distinguishing marks of 
Protestantism, betrays either great ignorance 
of the history of Religious opinions, or great 
want of candour. 

It is not my intention to follow our 


Traveller through the history of his short- 


lived passion for Miss —, the sister of 
the agent of an Irish absentee lord; or, to 
speak more accurately, of his passion for the 


rich rectory of Ballymudraggett. The only 


1 To be satisfied of this, the reader has only to turn to 
the Fragment of Cicero’s Tract de Fato. 

2 Dean Tucker, however, affirms that Bellarmine him- 
self, Suarez, and the first flight of Jesuits, were all predes- 


tinarlans. 
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remarkable feature in it is the use to which 
he has turned the writings of the fathers. 
Others have consulted them for information 
respecting the doctrine, discipline, or cere- 
monies of the primitive Church; or, in order 
to select from them sound interpretations of 
Scripture, or striking specimens of hortatory 
eloquence. In our Traveller’s hands, they 
are rendered subservient to the purposes of 
gallantry; nor can it be denied that in this 
part, at least, of his work he is eminently 
successful. The serious investigation of truth 
is to him an irksome task; he is ever on the 
look out for an opportunity of escaping from 
it into the regions of fancy and of fiction. 
But the conversion of the prose of Basil and 
of Jerome into love-songs, into “strains fitted 
to delight the ear of Sybarites of old,” opens 
to him a field appropriate to his powers; he 
is here in his native element. Qualis ab 
incepto—the spirit which inspired the Editor 
of the Poems of Thomas Little still survives 
in the breast of the Traveller in Search of a 


Religion. 
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From Ballymudraggett, our Traveller trans- 
fers us to Géttingen—from love-songs to the 
theological lectures of Professor Stratchen- 
bach. The Professor isa German rationalist ; 
and our ‘Traveller contrives ingeniously to 
convert the lectures into a vehicle for admi- 
nistering to his readers a copious dose of the 
absurdities and extravagances of the German 
school; these are, of course, represented as 
the legitimate fruits of separation from the 
Church of Rome. ‘The remainder of the se- 
cond volume is a sort of scandalous chronicle. 
All the anecdotes which can lower the moral 
characters, or cast suspicion on the sincerity 
of the German and English reformers, are 
carefully raked together. Protestant England 
in particular, is represented as the cradle of 
infidelity ; and even its clergy are charged 
with Arianism, Socinianism, scepticism. ‘To 
all this abuse it might be sufficient to reply, 
that whether the doctrine of the reformed 
Churches is or is not the doctrine of primitive 
Christianity, is a question wholly independent 
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of the morals and motives of the first reform- 
ers. But is our Traveller wise in resorting 
to this mode of warfare? Is he not employ- 
ing a weapon which may be turned, and effec- 
tually turned, against himself? Is the since- 
rity of the belief, or the purity of the prac- 
tice, of Roman Catholics, the test by which 
he would wish the truth of Roman Catholic 
doctrine to be tried? It is monstrous, we are 
told, that Henry VIII., a lustful and cruel 
despot, should set himself up as a reformer of 
religion, and style himself the supreme head 
of the English Church. Not, surely, more 
monstrous than that Alexander Borgia, the 
Nero of the Popedom, should sit in the chair 
of infallibility, and claim to himself the spiri- 
tual supervision of the whole flock of Christ. 
In like manner, with respect to the charges 
of Socinianism and scepticism, brought against 
the English clergy, the Lover of Literature ’ 
may have thought, in the simplicity of his 
heart, that separation from the Church of 


1 Quoted by our Traveller, tom. ii. p. 208. note. 
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Rome was the only road to infidelity. Our 
Traveller knows better. He knows where 
and by whom Christianity was called a profit- 
able fable to the priesthood. He knows that 
if an English or an Irish Protestant mitre has 
sometimes lighted on the head of a Sabellian 
or Socinian, the Papal crown has also adorned 
the brow of more than one infidel. He pre- 
sumes, then, too much upon the ignorance or 
forbearance of his opponents, when he appeals 
to the errors, either practical or doctrinal, of 
Protestants, in order to cast discredit on Pro- 
testantism itself. 

But to quit the odious work of recrimi- 
nation. I said, in a former Letter, that 
our Traveller had misquoted Dr. Hey. I 
proceed to prove my assertion. In_ his 
chapter on Articles of Religion’, Dr. Hey 
says, ‘We and the Socinians are said to differ 
—but about what? Not about morality or 
natural religion, or the Divine authority of the 


Christian religion. We differ only about what 


1 Book iii. c. 5. sec. 3. 
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we do not understand, and about what is to be 
done on the part of God; and if we allowed 
one another to use expressions at will (and 
what great matter would that be in what 
might be almost called unmeaning expres- 
sions ?) we need never be on our guard against 
each other.” Our Traveller’, in quoting this 
passage, has omitted the words in italics, and 
_ thus conveyed to his readers the impression, 
that in the opinion of Dr. Hey, a profession 
of belief in natural religion and in the obli- 
gations of morality was sufficient to render a 
man admissible as a teacher in a Christian 
community. It is not, however, only by 
omitting the words in italies, that our Travel- 
ler has misrepresented Dr. Hey. In the pas- 
sage quoted, the Professor is not speaking in 
his own, but in an assumed character. He is 
considering the objections of those who assert 
that it is needless to require an assent to arti- 
cles of religion. He says, that it is useful to 


inquire what the suppositions are on which 


1 Pp, 308. 
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such an assent would be needless, in order to 
show that none of them can be expected to 
be realized in the present state of things. He 
makes a supposition, which he states to be an 
improbable one, but which he endeavours to 
place in the most striking point of view ; and 
while he is doing this, he uses the expressions 
misquoted by our Traveller. We know his 
own opinion to have been, that articles of 
religion are necessary. 

It appears from various parts of our Tra- 
veller’s work that he has read Dr. Hey’s 
Lectures. I must, however, do him the jus- . 
tice to express my belief that, in the present 
instance, he is not chargeable with bad faith, 
but with carelessness.—He has quoted at se- 
cond hand. The passage had been previously 
produced, with the same omission, by the late 
Mr. Charles Butler’, of whom, as he is now 
no more, I will only observe, that it is never 


safe to take his quotations upon trust. 


1 Either in his book of the Roman Catholic Church, or in 
his answer to Bishop Blomfield’s Letter. 
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One word more. Our Traveller, towards 
the conclusion of his work’, speaking of “ the 
strange and startling discovery, upon which 
criticism in its prying course has lately lighted 
—that the first three Gospels are but trans- 
criptions from some older documents, and not 
the works of the writers whose names they 
bear”—-says that it is calculated to strike con- 
sternation into Protestants. It certainly struck 
no consternation into a Protestant Bishop, a 
living ornament of our Church, who was, I 
believe, the first to introduce it to the notice 
of theological i inquirers in England. But our 
Traveller is not altogether consistent with 
himself. He forgets that he? had previously 
quoted, with approbation, a remark of an able 
writer in the British Critic in condemnation 
of the daring speculations of the German di- 
vines on this subject. 

For my own part, I must confess that, with 
respect to the origin of the first three Gospels, 
I adhere to the old Mumpsimus of tradition. 


1 P.:337. 2 Tom. ii. p. 191. note. 
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It is certain that before the middle of the se- 
cond century, those Gospels existed substan- 
tially in their present form, and were attri- 
buted to the evangelists whose names they 
bear. It is certain, too, that Eusebius, who 
carefully distinguished between those books 
of the New ‘Testament which were univer- 
sally recognised as genuine in the Church; 
and those which were of doubtful authority, 
believed Matthew, Mark, and Luke, to be 
the authors of the Gospels severally ascribed 
to them. But, after the lapse of centuries, 
rise up certain learned divines, who think 
that the verbal coincidences observable in the 
Gospels, cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for, on the supposition that they were the 
works of authors who wrote independently of 
each other. Luke must have copied from 
Matthew, and Mark from both; or they must 
have transcribed some common document; or 
they must have proceeded according to some 
one of the numerous hypotheses which have 
flowed in rapid succession from the pens of 


German theologians, each discovering some 
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defect in the schemes of those who have gone 
before him, and proposing a new scheme, 
which has, in its turn, been pronounced 
equally defective. 


“ Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 
Their own, like others, soon their place resigned, 


Or disappeared, and left the first behind.” 


Men will at last become convinced, that it 
is hopeless to look for a satisfactory solution 
of all the difficulties which ingenious minds 
can raise respecting works of so great anti- 
quity as the Gospels; and that, if an uninter- 
rupted chain of tradition, extending through 
seventeen centuries, is not sufficient to es- 
tablish their genuineness, no ancient work 
whatever can prefer a claim to be deemed 
genuine. 

But whatever consternation this discovery 
may strike into Protestants, it leaves, accord- 
ing to our Traveller, the Romish Church 
secure. ‘The lamp of tradition, delivered 
down by the Apostles, at which the light 
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of the Scriptures themselves was kindled, 
still burns with saving lustre in her hands.” 
What? Will the character of the Romish 
Church, as the guardian of apostolic tradition, 
sustain no injury, if she has proved so care- 
less of her charge, as to allow works, of which 
the authors are unknown, to be palmed upon 
the Christian world for seventeen hundred 
years, as the writings of the divinely-inspired 
evangelists? Protestants have charged the 
Church of Rome with inserting apocryphal 
books in the canon of the Old Testament ; 
our ‘Traveller quietly admits that she has in- 
serted apocryphal Gospels in the canon of 
the New. She may love the zeal, but she 
will, in this instance, scarcely applaud the 
discretion of her new advocate. He can, 
however, on some occasions, exercise a sound 
discretion. He has, if I mistake not, avoided 
all allusion to the refusal of the cup to the 
laity, and to the compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy—ordinances of the Romish Church, 
which the lamp of tradition would not enable 
13 
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him to discover in the first ages of Christi- 
anity. 
I now take my leave of our Traveller. He 
had in his former works shown that he possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, the talent of making 
the worse appear the better reason ; the pre- 
sent, in this respect, will not detract from his 
well earned reputation. After the solemn 
declaration of implicit submission to the au- 
thority of the Romish Church, with which he 
closes his volume, it is impossible to question 
the sincerity of his belief; notwithstanding 
the occurrence of many passages which might 
reasonably give rise to awkward suspicions. 
These, however, will either be overlooked by 
the dutiful sons of the Church of Rome, or 
regarded with a lenient eye, in consideration 
of the abuse which he has cast upon Protest- 
antism. ‘They are not wont to be over scru- 
pulous about the principles or the opinions 
of their defenders. ‘They have caused Mr. 
Cobbett’s History of the Reformation to be 
translated into Italian ; they will not, surely, 
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1 Since this sentence was written, I have been informed 
_ that the Travels have been translated, not only into Italian, . 
but into French and Spanish. iu. aoe: 


THE END. 
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